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Lecture IV. 

Importance of a knowledge of the anatomy of 
the parts in venereal diseases, The male 
organs of generation. Organs of intro- 
mission, Germ-preparing organs, Testis 
and epididymis ; structure of ; their various 
tunics. Tunica vaginalis. Seat of the 
testis during fetal life ; its descent. The 
spermatic cord, Sir A, Cooper's descrip- 
tion of the layers of the tunica albweinea. 
Internal structure of the testis. The tubuli 
seminiferi. The vas deferens. The ductus 
ejaculatorius ; its entrance into the prostatic 
gland ; its termination in the urethra at the 
caput gallinaginis ; protection of this canal 
Jrom the passage of the urine ; facility with 
which forcible injections may enter it, The 
vesicule seminales, 


GentLemMen,—Having concluded what I 
wished to bring before your notice on the 
subject of the history of the disease of which 
we are treating, and of some of the earliest 
remedies employed for its cure, I shall next 
direct your attention to the study of the 
structure and function of those organs which 
are usually the first seat of the venereal 
virus, and through which it is generally 
transferred from one individual to another. 
In other branches of surgery, it is univer- 
sally admitted that an exact knowledge of 
the anatomy of the parts implicated in dis- 
ease, as well as a thorough acquaintance 
with the healthy state of the functions of 
those parts, is absolutely necessary, in the 
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first place, to enable the surgeon to recog- 
nise readily all the deviations from their 
healthy condition, to aid him in detecting the 
causes of such deviations, to conduct him to 
the most rational means of cure, and, lastly, 
to assist him in predicting the ultimate 
result. 

In the venereal disease these general re- 
marks are equally applicable, ‘but it may be 
proper also to observe, that here it will be ne- 
cessary to consider how far the different tis- 
sues entering into the formation of the genital 
organs may influence the agency of the poi- 
son itself, or simply modify the external cha- 
racters of the local symptoms ; for instance, 
the same poison applied to the firm texture 
of the glans, to the loose skin of the penis, to 
the corrugated surface of the scrotum, to the 
mucous lining of the urethra or vagina, will 
produce ulcers so varying in external ap- 
pearance, as might lead to the supposition 
that they arose from entirely different 
causes. The symptoms as well as the treat- 
ment may also differ, according to the posi- 
tion of the ulcer, as interfering with a parti- 
cular function, or from the function of the 
part disturbing the healing process, and per- 
haps precluding the use of the ordinary local 
applications. In the proper management of 
cases of gonorrhoea, inflammation of the 
bladder, hernia humoralis, stricture, urinary 
fistula, anatomical and physiological know- 
ledge will be still more imperatively called 
for. 

As some of the affections just enumerated 
implicate more especially the urinary organs, 
and as these are anatomically blended with 
the genitals, especially in the male subject, 
I shall find it necessary to give a short ac- 
count of both sets of organs. 

It is not my intention here to enter into a 
more detailed description of the anatomy and 
physiology of the urino-genital system than 
is necessary for the elucidation of the subject 
now before us, but I hope to comprise in 
two or three lectures all that is essential 
to the practical management of venereal 
cases. 

The male organs of generation may be di- 
vided, in the first place, into those which are 
essential to the production of the secretions 
peculiar to the male subject, viz., the semi- 
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nal fluid, the secretion of the vesicule semi- 
nales, and the liquor prostaticus—these are 
the testicles, the vesicule seminales, and the 
prostate gland; and, secondly, into the 
organs provided for the purpose of conveying 
these secretions to the internal and produc- 
tive organs of the female. This includes the 
nis, the urethra, and some accessory parts. 
he latter have been termed the organs of 
intromission ; the former constitute the for- 
mative, or germ-preparing organs. The 
organs of generation have also been divided, 
according to their position, into the external 
and internal: the external, consisting in the 
male, of the penis, testicles, part of the sper- 
matic cord, and the scrotum ; the internal, of 
the rest of the spermatic cord, the vesicule 
seminales, and of the prostate gland. 

I shall follow the physiological arrange- 
ment, and begin with the essential organs, 
the testicles : these are two in number, situ- 
ated during the greater part of foetal life in 
the abdominal cavity, from whence they gra- 
dually descend a little before birth into the 
scrotum, which position they maintain 
throughout the rest of life. 


The size of the testis in the adult is about 
that of a pigeon’s egg ; its ordinary measure- 
ment in the vertical direction is from fifteen 
to eighteen lines, in the transverse, eight or 
nine, and in the antero-posterior diameter 
from ten to twelve. It should weigh from 
four to six drachms. The position of this 
organ in the scrotum is oblique, its upper 
extremity being directed forwards, its lower 
backwards ; the anterior edge is also turned 
a little outwards, the posterior inwards. Its 
form is oval, slightly flattened laterally, and 
its anterior edge is more rounded than the 
posterior. To the outside of its posterior 
edge is applied the body termed the epididy- 
mis (No. 3, Fig. 2). The structure of the 
epididymis is essentially the same as that of 
the testis ; it will, therefore, be convenient to 
describe its external characters in this place, 
The epididymis is an oblong body, located, 
as has been said, on the outer side of the 
posterior edge of the testis. It is longer 
than the testicle, and its upper extremity, 
which projects above the substance of the 
testis, is called the globus major ; the lower, 
which also descends below that organ, is 
termed the globus minor ; and the interme- 
diate part constitutes the body of the epidi- 
dymis. It measures in length about two 
inches, in thickness not more than two or 
three lines, and about four or five lines in 
width, It is not contained in the same fibrous 
tunic with the testicle. 


The proper coverings of the testis and 
epididymis are two in number, the tunica 
albuginea and the tunica vaginalis ; between 
the outermost of these tunics and the skin of 
the scrotum there are, however, four distinct 
layers of tissue, namely (enumerating from 
the skin towards the testis), the dartos, the 








fascia spermatica externa, the fascia cremas- 
tica, and the fascia spermatica interna, 

I propose first to describe the tunica vagi- 
nalis and the superficial tunics above men- 
tioned ; afterwards the proper capsule of the 
testis ; and, lastly, the structure of the testis, 
epididymis, and vesicula seminalis. 

The tunica vaginalis is the serous covering 
of the testicle; it, like all serous mem- 
branes, forms a closed pouch, presenting an 
interior, smooth, secreting, and an exterior 
or cellular surface ; the latter adheres to the 
parts with which it comes in contact, while 
the former produces a moisture, which, by 
lubricating its inner surface, serves to faci- 
litate motion. Two portions of this mem- 
brane have been distinguished from each 
other—the tunica vaginalis vera and the 
tunica vaginalis reflexa. The tunica vagi- 
nalis vera is connected inseparably to the 
tunica albuginea, or immediate capsule of 
the testis; it also covers and adheres to the 
epididymis. The tunica vaginalis reflexa 
is a continuation of this, reflected from the 
parts to which it adhered, so as to form a 
loose pouch. The exact arrangement of this 
tunic will be better understood from the 
diagrams: fig. 1 representing a transverse 
section of the testis, and fig. 2 a longitudinal 
one; in both of which No. 1 refers to the 
tunica vaginalis reflexa, and No. 2 to the 
tunica albuginea ; adhering to which is re- 
presented the tunica vaginalis vera. If this 
membrane be followed in the diagram, com- 
mencing from the centre of the body of the 
testicle, in the transverse section (fig. 1), the 
adherent portion will be found to pass on 
the inside to the entrance of the vessels of 
the cord, and then to be reflected to form the 
loose portion; on the outside it will be 
traced to cover the anterior edge and both 
surfaces of the epididymis, leaving the pos- 
terior edge of this body alone uncovered, 
where the reflected portion again com- 
mences. In the longitudinal section (fig. 2), 
on tracing upwards the tunica vaginalis 
vera, it will be found to mount over the 
globus major; it may also be followed 
downwards, over the globus minor, before 
the reflection begins. 

The tunica vaginalis is subject to the dis- 
eases of serous membranes ; the most common 
of which is the accumulation of its proper 
secretion, which constitutes the disease 
termed hydrocele, the ficid being situated 
between the adherent and the reflex portion 
of the membrane. This small serous pouch, 
appropriated to the testes, was once a por- 
tion of the peritoneum, the extensive invest- 
ing membrane of the abdominal cavity, in 
which the testis was originally located. 

Tn the early months of foetal life the testis 
was situated just below the kidney, and was 
covered extensively by the peritoneum, which 
adhered firmly to those parts of the testis 
which are invested by the tunica vaginalis 
vera, which, in fact, the peritoneum thus forms. 
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The testis, with its intimate covering of peri- 
toneum, gradually leaves the kidney, and ap- 
proaches the internal abdominal ring, which 
it reaches at about the seventh month of 
foetal life. This opening is the inlet of an 
oblique passage, termed the inguinal canal, 
formed in the abdominal wall, the outlet of 
which is called the external abdominal ring ; 


Fig. 1. 


Diagram of a transverse section of the 
testicle. 

1. Tunica vaginalis reflexa. 

2. Tunica albuginea, having the tu- 
nica vaginalis vera adherent to its 
outer, and the tunica vasculosa 
testis to its inner surface ; the space 
between 1 and 2 is the cavity of the 
tunica vaginalis. 

. Corpus highmorianum, or medias- 
tinum testis; the cut extremities of 
the tubes of the rete are seen 
nearest the septa, and of the blood- 
vessels nearest the cord. 

. Septa. 

5. Vessels of the cord. 

. Epididymis. 

. Tubuli seminiferi. 

. Vasa recta, 


between the seventh and ninth months the 
testis has passed out of the abdomen by this 
canal, to gain its permanent position in the 
scrotum. In traversing the inguinal canal, 
the testis having an adherent covering of 
peritoneum, necessarily drags after it, 
through the canal, a tube of the same mem- 
brane. If fluid passes from the abdominal 
cavity through this tube, it constitutes a con- 
genital hydrocele. If intestine passes down 
into it, a congenital hernia will be produced; 
but under ordinary circumstances the tube of 
communication between the serous mem- 
brane of the testis and that of the abdominal 
cavity becomes closed before the full period of 
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uterine life, by adhesion of its opposed serous 
surfaces; this adhesion usually takes place 
from the internal ring to the upper border of 
the testis: the loose portion thus left con- 
nected with the testis forms the tunica vagi- 
nalis reflexa. Should there be an interme- 
diate part where the adhesion is not com- 
pleted, it would give rise to hydrocele of the 
spermatic cord. While passing through the 
inguinal canal the testis also receives three 
other coverings, which are placed superficial 
to the tunica vaginalis. On presenting itself 
at the internal abdominal ring, the testis 
comes in contact with the cellular tissue 


Fig. 2. 


Diagram of a longitudinal section of the 
testis and scrotum. 

1, Tunica vaginalis reflexa. 

2. Tunica albuginea, to the outer sur- 
face of which adheres the tunica 
vaginalis vera. 

. The body of the epididymis termi- 
nating above in the globus major, 
below in the globus minor. 

. The vas deferens. 

. Corpus highmorianum, or me dias- 
tinum testis, 

. Septa. 

. Cavity of the tunica vaginalis, 

; Fascia spermatica interna. 

. Fascia cremastica. 

. Fascia spermatica externa. 

. Dartos. 

. Spermatic cord. 

. Skin of the scrotum. 

. Tunica vasculosa testis seen in the 
spaces between the septa. 
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which closes that opening, and which is pro-|a bubo in the groin. 


truded before it, in form of a tubular invest- 
ment, to the testisand spermatic cord—this is 
the fascia spermatica interna. (Fig. 2, No. 8.) 
In the spermatic passage the cremaster 
muscle takes origin by a few fibres from the 
lower edge of the internal oblique muscle of 
the abdomen, to which are added others 
from Poupart’s ligament; these fibres de- 
scend upon the spermatic cord, and reach 
the testicle into the tunica vaginalis, of 
which they are inserted. The fibres of this 
muscle are separated a little from each other 
as they proceed along the cord to gain the 
testicle: the intervals between the fibres are, 
however, occupied by cellular membrane, 
and thus another complete covering is 
formed, termed the fascia cremastica. (Fig. 2, 
No. 9.) At the external abdominal ring, as 
at the internal, a third covering is protruded 
before the testis, in form of a tubular pro- 
longation, and which accompanies it with 
the others into the scrotum—this is the fascia 
spermatica externa. (Fig. 2, No. 10.) 

These three fascie, as they are termed, 
bear an important relation to inguinal herniz. 
The oblique inguinal hernia passes through 
the inguinal canal under cover of these 
fascia, and between them and the constituent 
vessels of the cord. The direct inguinai 
hernia, as it protrudes through the external 
abdominal ring, takes its course between the 
middle and external of these fasciz ; and thus 
these herniw are beth usually conducted into 
the scrotum, were they would receive further 
coverings from the dartos and the skin. The 
dartos muscle, as it is termed, is a layer of 
peculiar texture, having the appearance of 
pale muscular fibres: it is intimately adhe- 
rent to the thin integument of the scrotum, 
which it throws into transverse ruge. Its 
contractions are much influenced by the ap- 
plication of cold, and are not under the con- 
trol of the will; when relaxed by heat, or a 
debilitated state of health, the skin of the 
scrotum becomes smooth and pendulous; 
when traced away from the scrotum the dartos 
is gradually lost in the superficial fascia 
of the surrounding parts ; it also follows the 
cellular partition which separates the testes 
from each other, and which is called the sep- 
tum scroti. The dartos evidently assists in 
supporting and compressing the testicles. 
The skin of the scrotum (Fig. 2, No. 10,) is 
of a more dusky colour than elsewhere ; it is 
distinctly marked with a central raphe, 
which is continued forwards to the median 
line of the penis, and backwards to that of 
the perineum ; it is corrugated, and upon it 
may be noticed many sebaceous follicles, and 
in the adult some thinly-scattered hairs ; 
there is nothing peculiar in its supply of 
blood-vessel or nerve ; but I ought particu- 
larly to notice to you, that its lymphatics, 
which are numerous, pass to the inguinal 


I have thought it the 
more necessary to make this remark, as I 
shall presently have to describe the lympha- 
tics of the testicle which terminate in the 
lumbar glands. 

The spermatic cord is a structure com- 
posed of the blood-vessels, excretory duct, 
nerves, and lymphatics of the testicle. In 
order to explain to you fully the arrangement 
of the constituents of the cord, I must beg 
you to consider the original position of the 
testis in the early months of foetal life, and 
its after passage into the scrotum, When 
situated below the kidney in the lumbar 
region, the testes are close to that part of the 
aorta from which the spermatic arteries 
arise, viz., just below the origin of the emul- 
gent arteries, and to the vena cava on the 
right side, and the emulgent vein on the left, 
into which the spermatic veins respectively 
empty themselves; they are consequently 
very short. The same observation applies to 
the nerves, which are derived from the renal 
and aortic plexus ef the sympathetic, and to 
the lymphatics which join the contiguous 
lambar glands. The excretory duct, how- 
ever, the vas deferens, is very differently cir- 
cumstanced ; its ultimate destination is the 
prostatic portion of the urethra. It will be 
found therefore of considerable length, and 
extended between the testis in the lumbar 
region and this particular part of the 
urethra. At this early period, also, another 
vague structure of a fibro-cellular character, 
named by John Hunter the gubernaculum 
testis, will be found passing down the lum- 
bar region and through the inguinal canal, 
connecting the testicle with the interior of 
the scrotum. When the testis has gained its 
permanent position in the scrotum, a very 
considerable change must necessarily take 
place in the arrangement of the constituents 
of the cord. The spermatic artery and vein, 
the nerves and lymphatics, have to pass from 
the lumbar region to the scrotam ; while the 
vas deferens must ascend from the same point 
to gain the side and base of the bladder, to 
be connected ultimately to the prostatic por- 
tion of the uretlira. I ought, perhaps, to ob- 
serve to you, that the testicle receives arte- 
ries from two other sources—the deferential 
artery from the vesical, and from the internal 
epigastric, a cremasteric branch. The exter- 
nal spermatic nerve derived from the first 
lumbar should aiso be mentioned, as con- 
necting the testis with the cerebro-spinal 
system. The veins as they leave the testis 
form a plexus, which have received the fanci- 
ful designation of vasa pampiniformia ; they 
are provided with valves while situated 
external to the abdominal cavity, and occa- 
sionally become varicose, especially on the 
left side, constituting the disease termed 
varicocele. Within the abdomen there is 
usually but one vein, destitute of valves, in 
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varicocele on the left side, it should be borne 
in mind that the sigmoid flexure of the colon 
lies upon the spermatic vessels within the ab- 
domen on this side, and that the left sperma- 
tic vein empties itself into the emulgent vein 
just before this vessel crosses the aorta to 
join the abdominal cava; the pulsations of 
the aorta would consequently offer a slight 
impediment to the return of the venous 
blood from the left spermatic vein, to which 
that of the right side is not subjected. 

The tunica albuginea is a dense, tough, 
fibro-serous membrane, about half a line in 
thickness, it obtains its external serous coat- 
ing from the tunica vaginalis. Upon it de- 
pends the form of the testis ; it also serves to 
protect and support the delicate internal 
texture of the organ. (Fig. 1, No.2; Fig. 
2, No.2.) It is pretty uniform in thickness 
throughout, except at the central line of its 
posterior edge, where the epididymis is situ- 
ated. This thickened part of the posterior 
edge of the tunica albuginea (Fig. 1, No. 3; 
Fig. 2, No. 5,) will require your especial at- 
tention. This part has been called the corpus 
highmorianum, through it the principal 
blood-vessels pass to reach the interior of the 
testes; the seminiferous tubes also make 
their exit from the body of the organ at this 
part. Sir A. Cooper has described the tunica 
albuginea as dividing here into three layers, 
the most superficial of which, he says, as- 
cends on the vessels of the cord for a short 
distance, blending itself with the sheath of 
these vessels ; while the deeper layer is di- 
rected inwards at a right angle to the surface 
of the membrane, forming an incomplete 
partition two-thirds across the cavity formed 
by the tunica albuginea, thus dividing it into 
two lateral compartments : to this partial sep- 
tum Sir A. Cooper has given the name of medi- 
astinum testis. For a longitudinal section 
of this structure, vide Fig. 2, No. 5, and for a 
transverse section, Fig. 1, No. 3. 


From the mediastinum as from a centre, | 


there proceed numerous bands of fibrous 
membrane diverging to different parts of the 
inner surface of the tunica albuginea, to 
which their peripheral extremities are at- 
tached ; these are termed septa (Fig. 1, No. 
4; Fig. 2, No. 6): again, from the septa 
there pass smaller cords (septula), which 
connect the septa with each other, and to the 
interior of the tunica albuginea. 

The tunica vasculosa testis is a term ap- 
plied by Sir A. Cooper to a delicate layer 
of cellular tissue which lines the entire inner 
surface of the tunica albuginea, from which 
it is reflected on to the mediastinum, and on 
tothe septa and septula, the spaces between 
which it also crosses, forming vascular beds 
for the tubuli seminiferi. (Fig. 2, No. 14.) 
The packets of tubuli do not merely lie upon 
these portions of the tunica vasculosa, but 
this membrane forms little purses or enve- 
lopes surrounding and containing them. The 
office of the tunica vasculosa is evidently to 





support and convey the nutrient and secreting 
blood-vessels to every part of the seminife- 
rous tubes. The toughness and resisting 
nature of the tunica albuginea, its internal 
bracing bands and cords, as well as the ar- 
rangement of the tunica vasculosa which 
lines its interior,and at the same time sur- 
rounds the packets of tubuli, will all serve to 
aid us in comprehending the character of the 
symptoms attendant on inflammation of this 
organ, and will suggest the principles upon 
which the treatment should be conducted. 
The tendency of the organ to enlarge under 
inflammatory action will be explained by 
the extensive arrangement of the vascular 
membrane, while the resistance to enlarge- 
ment, and the violent pain with which it is 
accompanied, will be readily accounted for 
by the unyielding nature of the fibrous 
tunic. 

The interior of the cavity of the tunica 
albuginea is entirely filled by the tubuli 
seminiferi: these are minute tubes conyo- 
luted and arranged in conical packets, or 
lobules, each packet being enveloped by 
a delicate capsule of the tunica vasculosa, 
which conveys the vascular supply to every 
part of the tubulus. (Vide Fig. 1, No. 7; 
Fig. 3, No. 3.) The packets are sup- 
ported by the septa and septula, between 
which they are situated; they are exceed- 
ingly numerous. According to Monro, as 
many as 62,500 ; and supposing each to be 
an inch in length when united, they would 
measure collectively 5208 feet 4 inches; 
according to Lauth, there are 840 tubuli, 
each two feet three inches in length. Krause 
states that there are from 404 to 484 lobules 
in the body of the testis. 


Each packet or lobule is composed of one 
lengthened and convoluted tube of from 
qhoth to the y4;th ofan inch indiameter. The 
length of each tubulus forming a packet is 
not the same, consequently the packets vary 
in size, with this exception, they are all simi- 
larly constituted. Tracing the tubuli in the 
course taken by their contents, they may be 
said to commence by blind extremities, 
which have no fixed position with respect to 
the packets ; they are then convoluted upon 
themselves, and the greater number of the 
convolutions into which they are thrown are 
at right angles to the long axis of the conical 
packet to which they belong. The termina- 
tions of the tubuli are termed the vasa recta : 
these have always a determinate position, both 
with respect to the packet and to the tunica 
albuginea. (Vide Fig. 3, No. 4; Fig. 4, 
No. 2.) They leave the points of the conical 
packets, cease to be convoluted, perforate the 
tunica albuginea at the mediastinum testis, 
and empty themselves into the rete testis. 


According to this view there would be as 
many vasa recta as tubuli; but Lauth de- 
scribes the tubuli seminiferi as uniting after 
they leave the packets into about twenty 
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vasa recta, of larger diameter than the tubuli, 
which then pass on to join the rete. 


Fig. 3. 





Diagram showing the arrangement of the 
seminiferous tubes in a transverse sec- 
tion of the testis. 

1. Tunica albuginea. 

2. Corpus highmorianum. 

3. Tubuli seminiferi. 

4. Vasa recta. The orifices between 
the vasa recta and No, 2 represent 
a section of the rete; those on the 
other side of No, 2 represent a 
section of the vessels of the cord. 


The general opinion is, that the tubuli do 
not unite with each other, nor divide into 
branches, nor form diverticula. Krause, 
however, states, that they do anastomose, 
at the same time that he admits of the 
existence of blind or free extremities. 
Lauth informs us that on spreading out 
forty-nine inches of the tube, he found as 
many as fifteen anastomoses; and accounts 
for his having only once met with a 
blind extremity to a tubulus in the human 
subject, by saying that they communicated 
with each other by loops. Without denying 
the fact of their anastomoses, I may remark, 
that I have frequently observed their cecal 
extremities under the microscope, but I have 
never yet met with the union or separation 
of two tubuli. 

The rete testis (vide Fig. 4, No. 3,) is 
situated in that part of the tunica albu- 
ginea, which is called the corpus highmori- 
anum, or by Sir A. Cooper, mediastinum 
testis. It is composed of tubes of larger size 
than the tubuli seminiferi. The tubes com- 
posing the rete testis, according to Lauth, are 
from seven to thirteen in number ; they com- 
municate freely with each other, and having 
received the contents of the tubuli seminiferi 
brought to them by the vasa recta, they ter- 
minate in the vasa efferentia. These are 
from nine to thirty tubes (vide Fig. 4, No. 4,) 
which perforate the upper part of the corpus 
highmorianum, to be sitwated altogether ex. 
ternal to the tunica albuginea. They each, 
like the tubuli seminiferi, become convoluted, 





Fig. 4. 





This diagram shows the arrangement of 
the seminiferous tubes in a longitudinal 
section of the testis. 

1, Tubuli seminiferi. 

2. Vasa recta. 

3. Rete testis. 

4. Vasa recta, the conyolutions of 
which form the coni vasculosi, and 
constitute the globus major of the 
epididymis. 

5, The body of the epididymis, com- 
posed, as well as the globus minor, 
of a single convoluted tube, which 
is continuous with 

6. The vas deferens. 


and form little conical packets (coni vasculosi); 
the bases of which are furthest removed from 
the rete, their apices being towards it. They 
constitute the globus major of the epididy- 
mis, and ultimately communicate with the 
single undivided tube, the convolutions of 
which form the body and globus minor of the 
epididymis. (Fig. 4, No. 5.) Lauth has told 
us their exact length, as well as the precise 
way in which they terminate in the single 
tube of the epididymis. Each vas efferens, 
he says, is eight inches in length, and they 
enter the canal of the epididymis at stated 
intervals of three inches and three lines, The 
body and globus minor of the epididymis he 
describes as formed of one canal of twenty- 
one feet in length, which at the globus minor 
becomes larger and less convoluted, consti- 
tuting the vas deferens or excretory duct of 
the testicle. 

The vas deferens (Fig. 4, No. 6,) forms 
one of the constituents of the spermatic 
cord, and traced from the testicle would 
be found to ascend to the external ab- 
dominal ring, to pass through the inguinal 
canal, and at the internal abdominal ring to 
leave the -other constituents of the cord. 
From this point it descends over the inner 
edge of the psoas magnus muscle into the 
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pelvis, bypeming attached to the side of the 
b » from whence it is conducted towards 
the base of that organ, and is connected to the 
inner edge of the vesicula seminalis, whose 
duct it ultimately joins. (Vide Fig. 5, 
Nos. 3, 4,and 5.) The vas deferens through- 
out the greater part of its course is nearly 
uniform in thickness, and measures about 
one-tenth of an inch in diameter ; but when 
it reaches the base of the bladder, and comes 
in contact with the vesicula seminalis, it in- 
creases much in capacity, being about two 
lines in diameter, and it here puts on a saccu- 
lated and convoluted appearance. 


Fig. 5. 


This diagram represents the vesicule 
seminales, the vasa deferentia, the pros- 
tate gland, and the prostatic portion of 
the urethra. 

1, External surface of the prostate 
gland. 

. Vesicula of left side. 

. The right vas deferens. 

. The right vesicula, which, together 
with its duct, is laid open. 

. Ejaculatory duct laid open, and 
seen to be formed by the union of 
the vas deferens and the duct of 
the vesicula seminalis. 

6. Cut surface of the prostate gland, 
which has been divided from above 

{downwards in the median line to 
show the floor of 

7. The prostatic portion of the urethra. 

8. Sinus prostaticus, into which the 
ducts of the prostate gland enter. 

9, Caput gallinaginis, or veru monta- 
num, in the centre of which is 
situated a large lacuna termed 
sinus pocularis, at whose margin 
are seen the two orifices of the 
ejaculatory ducts. 





The paries of the vas deferens is very 
thick, quite equalling the diameter of its 
canal; it appears to be composed of three 
distinct textures, an outer fibrous layer, 
an inner secreting lining, and an interme- 
diate thicker structure, which I am io- 
clined to believe is composed of muscular 
fibre. The vas deferens may be readily 
distinguished during life from the other con- 
stituents of the cord, by the peculiar hard and 
resisting sensation it communicates to the 
finger. It will generally be found posterior 
in position to the other vessels of the cord, 
(Fig. 2, No.4.) From the union of the vas 
deferens with the duct of the vesicula semi- 
nalis, a common canal results (Fig. 5, No. 5), 
termed the ductus ejaculatorius, which is not 
more than an inch in length, and in diameter 
is much smaller than either of the ducts of 
which it is composed. The ejaculatory duct 
enters the substance of the prostate gland 
(No. 1, Fig. 5,) at its posterior edge ; it passes 
between the two lateral and middle lobes of 
this gland, and terminates in the prostatic por- 
tion of the urethra (No. 7, Fig. 5), at a point 
situated in the median line of the floor of the 
canal, which is called the caput gallinaginis, 
or veru montanum (No. 9, Fig. 5), in the centre 
of which a large lacuna is situated (sinus 
pocularis) : under cover of this fold of the 
mucous membrane, and near its margin, will 
be found the orifices of the ejaculatory ducts. 
From this disposition of the parts the urine 
in its passage from the bladder closes the 
entrances of these canals; but injections 
thrown into the urethra would easily enter 
the sinus pocularis, and be brought into con- 
tact with their orifices. The vesicula semi- 
nalis (Nos. 2 and 4, Fig. 5,) is composed of a 
tube of about three lines in diameter, which 
has several diverticula; this tube is convo- 
luted upon itself, and where the convolutions 
come in contact they adhere very firmly to 
each other; when a section is made into the 
vesicula, the tube of which it is formed is 
necessarily divided several times: the ori- 
fices thus exposed present the appearance of 
so many cells, and it is only by a careful 
dissection that it can be demonstrated to be 
adiverticulated and convoluted tube, arranged 
as I have described. 
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Tue great energy of nature is called life. 
This life, or life-giving principle, is every- 
where apparent, and is most strikingly dis- 
played in giving life to man. Now preg- 
nancy is the commencement of human exist- 
ence; hence it is called life: further, the 
passing into life is a spontaneous operation 
of nature, as the eye sees and the ear hears, 
as the hand grasps and foot walks, all is per- 
fectly plain and easy ; there is nothing that 
calls for violent exertion, and no difficulties 
present themselves.—Dublin Med, Journal, 
Jan. 1842, 
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REMARKS 
ON SOME ANNOUNCEMENTS CONTAINED IN 
LIEBIG’S ORGANIC CHEMISTRY, 
CHIEFLY DIRECTED AGAINST THE 
THEORIES AND OPINIONS 
OF LIEBIG ON THE PROCESSES OF 
FERMENTATION, PUTREFACTION, 
AND CONTAGION: 

WITH 
NEW VIEWS OF COMPOUND 
SUBSTANCES. 


By Horatio Prater, Esq., London, Author 
of “ Experimental Inquiries in Chemical 
Physiology.” 


(Concluded from p. 461.) 


Let us now commence the subject of pu- 
trefaction. In Liebig’s section on the relation 
between fermentation and putrefaction, it is 
stated that “ all bodies in fermentation fall 
into putrefaction, when there is a free access 
of air; and all matters capable of putrefac- 
tion enter into fermentation, in the same way 
as fermenting matters do.”—( Liebig, p. 274.) 
From the phenomena of putrefaction may be 
deduced the following general law: that a 
body can always be generated by the air, 
from a solution of organic matter; which 
body will have a power of reproducing itself, 
when put into afresh organic solution. Thus, 
as Liebig says, a piece of putrefying sub- 
stance put into an organic solution excites 
the same action throughout the solution; and 
we know that a substance cannot be made to 
putrefy, if the access of air be carefully ex- 
cluded ; therefore the air would appear in 
some way to give origin to, or assist in render- 
ing obvious, the reproductive power in ques- 
tion. It is also to be remarked, that in 
connection with such reproductive power is 
the appearance of infusoria: hence the pecu- 
liarity that separates putrefaction from com- 
mon chemical actions, and makes it come 
under the class of a vitalising or organic 
action. And so surely is this the case, that 
** infusory animals (worms) furm at the same 
time, even with vinegar, and so large, Berze- 
lius continues, (Traité, tome vi., p. 555, 
Vinaigre,) that they may often be perceived 
without the microscope.” I know that many, 
along with Spallanzani, deny an actual for- 
mation of animalcules by putrefaction; but 
we must not forget that Lamarck, Burdach, 
and Treviranus, are of entirely the opposite 
opinion, and likewise that Miller, after care- 
fully reviewing Bremser’s experiments and 
observations on entozoa, seems to incline to 
the theory of the physiologists just named, 
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rather than to that of Spallanzani (Physio” 
logy, p. 16). Mr. Crosse’s important expe- 
riments (Trans. Lond, Elect. Society) should 
also not be forgotten in reference to this 
point, though put forward by him in a true 
philosophic spirit, biassed by no theory ; and 
although some have not been able to repeat 
them, Mr. Crosse writes me word that a 
druggist at Bridgewater has lately succeeded. 
On the whole, seeing the illustrious names 
by which the theory of equivocal generation 
is expressly supported, and seeing it to be a 
general fact that animalcular life accompa- 
nies putrefaction of the most opposite charac- 
ter (viz., alcohol, &c., into vinegar,equally as 
well as fresh vegetable infusions into putrid), 
I think we may fairly conclude, that when- 
ever we attempt to account for the reproduc- 
tive power of putrefaction, we should never 
forget this simultaneous production (how- 
ever brought about) of animalcular life. 

Just in the same way is it with the repro- 
ductive power of fermentation. Asalready ob- 
served, De la Tour says that vegetable germs 
make their appearance in the same way as 
animal germs make their appearance, in the 
case just mentioned, of putrefaction. Heat 
and carbonic acid gas, too, are evolved in 
both cases, as in vital action. And, further, 
as in vital action, neither can go on, excepting 
ina very limited range of temperature. “ Il 
faut que la liqueur soit 4 un certain dégré de 
chaleur,” says Berzelius (Traité, tome vi.), 
speaking on this fact of fermentation ; and 
the same holds in putrefaction. I insist par- 
ticularly on the fact just mentioned, in con- 
firmation of the theory of vital action. 

Liebig, in opposition to this view of the 
subject, says (p. 362), that the word life im- 
plies something more than a reproduction of 
matter, viz., also a reproduction of peculiar 
forms ; and justly does he say so, for even 
chyle and blood have a peculiar form, as 
being globular. But in the cases of fermenta- 
tion and putrefacition there is also a repro- 
duction of peculiar forms. It appears to me 
that his comparison (Opus. cit., p. 360,) of 
the reproduction of oxalic acid,—when a 
weak solution of it is poured on oxamid,—to 
the reproductions in fermentation and putre- 
faction, is not only defective as regards there 
being no reproduction of forms, but also as 
regards the simultaneous production of 
ammonia ; for that is reproduced at the same 
time (according to his account), and combines 
with the oxalic acid, forming oxalate of am- 
monia. Now as such is the state of the case, 
may it not be possible that oxalic acid merely 
acts by contact (like different substances on 
peroxyd of hydrogen, &c. &c.), and, by that 
means only, turas the oxamid into oxalate of 
ammonia? This view of the subject (be it 
right or wrong) seems supported by the fact, 
that the quantity of free oxalic acid in solu- 
tion always remains the same, however much 
oxamid is decomposed. But in addition to 
the fact in question being, perhaps, equally 
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explicable, without supposing any reproduc- 
tion (in the strict sense of the word) at all, 
we are not to forget that there is no absorp- 
tion of oxygen, or evolution of carbonic acid 
or heat, in this case, So that the analogy is 
very far from being complete; and yet it is 
the only one which a most distinguished 
organic chemist could bring forward in sup- 
port of his theory. Even had he succeeded 
better in his attempt—even had there been 
more analogy, still, one such example would 
not, I think, have been sufficient to jus- 
tify us in referring fermentation and putre- 
faction to mere common chemical actions ; 
for oxamid and oxalic acid are both com- 
posed of organic elements, and, hence, we 
should conceive, might possibly have had, in 
some slight degree, the reproductive powers 
in question. * 





* It might also have been mentioned, that 
in this case of a supposed reproduction of 
matter (oxalic acid), the action is not begun 
by ‘the same peculiar property that it is in 
fermentation, viz., by matter, in a state of 
decomposition (as Liebig says), communi- 
cating a like state to the matter in contact. 
But, surely, tohave made the analogy perfect 
in these cases, Liebig should have adduced an 
example, where this peculiar property of 
communicating its state of action was com- 
bined with another peculiar property, viz., a 
power of reproducing itself. But as in the 
case of platinum and silver in nitric acid, 
there is no reproduction of matter,—and even 
the apparent spreading of action being ima- 
ginary, as already observed in the note on 
fusion,—so in oxalic acid and oxamid the 
action is not commenced by matter in action 
communicating a like state to the matter in 
contact. 

Again, when oxamid is boiled with many 
other acids, and even alkalies, it would ap- 
pear that oxalate of ammonia is reproduced. 
—(Graham’s Elements, p. 407.) As it is 
probable, therefore, that the same line of ar- 
gument used by Liebig for oxalic acid is 
equally applicable tu other acids (and even 
alkalies), these may just as well be said to 
reproduce oxalic acid, as oxalic acid itself 
may be said to reproduce itself in the case in 
question. Now ferment cannot be repro- 
duced by such opposite modes of action (that 
of acids and alkalies); but the agents that 
reproduce it have, according to Liebig’s own 
account, one property in common, viz., they 
are all in a state of incipient decomposition. 
Ferment, in fact, is reproduced but by fer- 
ment, or by the action of the air acting in 
some cases as a ferment. The fact is, oxamid 
is made from oxalate of ammonia, and differs 
from it only in having two atums of water 
less ; and, consequently, any cause enabling 
it to get these two atoms of water turns it 
into oxalate of ammonia. But though fer- 
ment may be made from gluten by oxidation, 
no known means will change the ferment 





Liebig has classed contagion among the 
same phenomena as fermentation and putre- 
faction, and this appears to me with reason. 
The defect seems to be, his attempt to refer 
all these (as well as combustion) to ordinary 
chemical action, to action common to inor- 
ganic as well as organic compounds. Like 
fermentation and putrefaction, contagion is 
an action coniined to organic matter, the 
blood being the truly living fluid on which 
such action is manifested. 

“ Yeast,” says Liebig, “ is produced from 
gluten, as the poison of cow-pox and’ small- 
pox is produced from the blood” (p. 378). 
In contagion, too, there is a reproduction of 
matter, and contagion is matter in a state of 
decomposition produced by a disease ; while 
miasm, which is the cause of contagion, is 
the same matter in a state of decomposition 
or putrefaction, in virtue of ordinary chemi- 
cal affinity (pp. 380-81). By these remarks 
Liebig, in all probability, has in view to re- 
duce contagion to exactly the same class of 
actions as putrefaction ; in fact, to show that 
it is the same action, only under different 
conditions: and we think his observations 
satisfactory in this respect, if, indeed, deter- 
minate forms (organic germs) are produced 
at the same time that the reproduction of 
matter takes place. 

Let us now pass to the action of combus- 
tion. With respect (as a general principle +) 
to the emission of carbonic acid gas, the 
spreading of action, and the generation of 
heat (only of a more intense character), com- 
bustion resembles fermentation and putrefac- 
tion. The spreading of action in combustion, 
makes combustion more nearly, at first sight, 
to resemble fermentation, where no gluten is 
present, but where the sole action is on sugar, 
a crystalisable, and therefore not an organic 
globular, form of matter. And as the spread- 
ing of action in this case is to a heterogeneous 
form of matter, in contact, so it may be like- 
wise in the case of combustion. Thus, if 
paper be set on fire, wood, fat, tar, &c., in 
contact, may transmit the action, becoming 
successively inflamed. But in all these cases, 
the heterogeneity of substance is perhaps 
rather apparent than real, for they all resem- 
ble one another in containing carbon. But 
as phosphorus, sulphur, hydrogen, &c. &c., 
may likewise become inflamed by contact, 
under like circumstances, it is clear that in 
combustion an action begun in one form of 





into gluten again. But notwithstanding that 
Liebig’s example of oxamid is not satisfac- 
tory, I incline to the belief, as will be seen 
further on, that there is some very feeble re- 
productive power in inorganic matter, 

+ There is no emission of carbonic acid gas 
in some cases, as in those of oxidation; but 
in the present place we only regard combus- 
tion in reference to organic matters, in which 
there is the like emission of carbonic acid gas 
as in fermentation and putrefaction. 














matter may be communicated to another, and 
a distinct , of it; in other words, that the 
action of combustion is communicable to 
heterogeneous matter in contact: and perhaps 
eyen in a more marked degree than in fer- 
mentation and putrefaction, for in these the 
heterogeneous matters in contact must be 
com rincipally of carbon, and be of 
complex elements. Therefore, the commu- 
nication of action is more limited in these 
latter cases, and indeed they may scarcely be 
said to be heterogeneous matter ; for, like the 
matter exciting the action, the matter in con- 
tact must be composed principally of carbon, 
and be of complex elements. But in com- 
bustion, as just observed, it may be simple, 
as sulphur, phosphorus, and truly heteroge- 
neous in nature. 

Now all these observations tend to bring 
the action of combustion more nearly to the 
phenomena of ordinary inorganic chemistry ; 
for it is the nature of a vital action to be con- 
fined to carbonaceous matter of complex ele- 
ments, and in this predicament are fermenta- 
tion, and putrefaction. But although the 
above observations establish some distinctions 
between combustion, fermentation, and pu- 
trefaction, I think that profounder reflection 
will induce us to class all these phenomena 
ander the same head, the differences appear- 
ing to arise rather from the want of propor- 
tion in the intensity of action (for in combus- 
tion it is always more intense), and on the 
matter in this latter case being operated on 
in the dry state. Hence, in combustion, as 
we have seen, the action may be communi- 
cated to matter of a more heterogeneous 
nature than it can in putrefaction and fer- 
mentation, the intensity of energy overcoming 
the resistance. Again, although combustion 
is more strictly analogous to fermentation, 
where no gluten is present, still, on con- 
sideration, we shall find that the reproduction 
of flame may well be likened to the reproduc- 
tion of the determinate forms in fermentation 
or putrefaction, for the reproduction of flame 
is in combustion the reproduction of self. 

The matter in fermentation, to reproduce 
itself, has need of a peculiar kind of matter 
(gluten) to act upon;* so it is with nutri- 
tion—so it is with combustion. For heat 





* This view of the question, which has 
suggested itself after more careful reflec- 
tion, will induce us to modify somewhat 
some of the previous statements in this article : 
at least, I think we may consider it to bea 
general principle, whenever matter in action 
has the power of communicating that action 
to heterogeneous matter in contact, that if 
some other peculiar matter were also pre- 
sent, the matter that began the action would 
be able to reproduce itself out of this latter 
matter. Just as we see yeast reproduce it- 
self, when gluten is present; but if gluten be 
not present, no reproduction takes place, but 
only a spreading of action, This view of the 
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alone (i.¢., unaided by oxygen) cannot re- 
produce itself, as we may observe, by heat- 
ing metal wire. The heat runs all through 
the wire, but at the expense of the heat first 
given. One end becomes cooler in propor- 
tion as the other end becomes warmer, But 
heat, in the circumstances in which it can 
produce combustion, has the power of gene- 
rating itself, just as much as generation is 
observed in fermentation, putrefaction, or 
life. And as none of these actions can take 
place without the presence of air or oxygen, 
so neither can combustion, in the sense gene- 
rally attached to that term. The circum- 
stances, then, in which heat can reproduce 
itself, are precisely the same as those in 
which life can reproduce itself;+ in other 
words, in which matter is reproduced in fer- 
mentation or putrefaction—in our opinion, 
modified vital actions, The generation of 
heat observed in flame is, doubtless, derived 
from the action of the air: nor can it be 
doubted that there is a real and constant 
generation of heat in combustion ; ¢ otherwise 





subject will induce us to consider the power 
causing the spreading of action to be the same, 
or nearly the same, as the power causing the 
reproduction of matter, or action, On this 
view of the subject, the analogy between 
combustion and fermentation will be very 
great. In heat, by itself, the action merely 
spreads: when the heated body can combine 
with oxygen, heat itself is generated ; and if 
flame be considered to be of a determinate 
form, a determinate form is likewise produced. 

+ Nutrition seems a species of generation ; 
the different organs of the body appearing to 
have the power of changing the blood that 
flows through them into themselves. In this 
way, muscle, brain, &c. &c., increase in size. 
Each part, when a certain kind of matter is 
presented to it—undercertain conditions, as in 
combustion—having the power of forming its 
like. Each part has a real generative power, 
and, as a necessary consequence, the whole, 
under certain conditions, will have all these 
powers of generation combined. Accord- 
ingly, we find that all living matter, even 
that which appears produced in some cases 
by equivocal generation, as it has a power of 
nutrition, has likewise a power of generating 
its like, as an essential property of its exist- 
ence. The law seems to be that like pro- 
duces like, whether the parts be taken indivi- 
dually or collectively. 

t This generation of heat depends, no doubt, 
on the burning body being able, in consequence 
of its heat, to absorb oxygen; and thus the 
further generation of heat depends on this ab- 
sorption of oxygen, and, excepting in the con- 
version of phosphorus into phosphoric acid, 
seems always in exact tion te such 
absorption.—(Despretz.) The probable cause 
of the exception in phosphorus arises from 
the combination with oxygen being more rapid 
than in other cases. 
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flame could never exist, and communicate 
itself in the way it does, but would, like 
metal wire heated only to a determinate ex- 
tent, heat only in proportion as it was itself 
first heated. And if it be said that there is 
no determinate form in flame, as there is in 
vital products, that is only on account of a 
difference of intensity, &c., already men- 
tioned. The form first given, is itself propa- 
gated with the like intense nature ; and this 
is all that seems requisite to make the analogy 
almost perfect. I will not say absolutely 
perfect, because the form of flame cannot, in 
consequence of the conditions under which it 
is produced, be so definite as that of organic 
forms; but if we set aside the vegetable 
germs produced in fermentation, and merely 
regard the generation of yeast, and the 
spreading of action, we shall find the analogy 
rendered still more complete. 

But it may be asked, if the reproductive 
action in life, fermentation, putrefaction, and 
combustion,* only takes place in consequence 
of the presence of oxygen, must we not admit 
electricity to generate itself after the same 
mode, the quantity of electricity being in 
the electrical machine in proportion to the 
amount and rapidity of friction, and in the 
voltaic battery in proportion (or nearly so) 
to the amount of chemical action (oxidation) 
as in combustion? I think we must admit 
this to be the fact, only there is not so much 
appearance of generation in these cases, be- 
cause the action does not seem to go on so 
spontaneously, the machine necessarily re- 
quiring the aid of another power to produce 
the friction, and the action in the voltaic bat- 
tery going on imperceptibly, and without so 
much visible change as in combustion. But, 
more deeply considered, these seem mere 
illusions. If heat could generate itseif with- 
out the assistance of a further supply of oxy- 
gen, we should then say the generation in 
such a case was different from what it is in 
electricity ; but as it cannot, we conceive 





* That is, in ordinary circumstances, so 
far as combustion is concerned; in which 
sense I have all along spoken in reference to 
heat: for heat can reproduce itself by other 
modes, as well as by the action of oxygen. 
Thus, sometimes by iodine, but still more 
readily by chlorine, as the combustion that 
takes place when some metals are introduced 
into this, shows. The generation of heat in 
such cases must be immense. If heat be 
matter, what an immense quantity of it must 
be contained in such forms of it as ignite 
thus spontaneously by juxta-position! But 
heat cannot generate itself when carbon 
(wood or charcoal), even in a state of igni- 
tion, is put into chlorine: neither could the 
reproductive actions of fermentation, putre- 
faction, or life, go on in such circumstances ; 
so that the analogy between these actions 
and combustion, as generally understood, 
still holds, 





that electricity must be admitted to be able 
to generate itself, just in the same sense that 
heat is admitted to do so. In fact, this power 
of reproduction probably extends through all 
matter, in some slight degree, but can only be 
manifested among complex elements (for 
among simple saline compounds no action 
like that between oxalic acid and oxamid 
could take place), whether of purely organic 
formation or not, probably will make no dif- 
ference. Reproduction or generation, so far 
as mere ponderable matter is concerned, is 
less mysterious than is commonly conceived, 
when we remember that it is, in fact, only a 
separation of the atoms (rather globules) of 
matter, and a different reunion of the same, 
The mystery is in the reproduction of a new 
form like the old, rather than in the repro- 
duction of the matter, which always must be 
produced out of something as material and 
ponderable as it is itself. ‘ Ex nihilo nihil 
fit” (humanly speaking) is true, even where 
it appears, at first sight, not to be true, viz., 
in the generative power of living beings. Our 
opinions, then, on this subject are similar to 
those of Liebig; but until he has adduced 
more examples than that of oxamid and 
oxalic acid, and examples where spreadin; 
of action of a quick character is combi 
with reproductive power, we cannot regard 
the point as established, and must be con- 
tent only to look on it as the most probable 
opinion. ‘ 

But though inclined to agree with Liebig 
that there is a generative power in ponder- 
able matter, not only from his example of 
oxamid, but also because in ponderable 
matter there is something like a spreading of 
action, i. e., according to our Views, a power 
that is capable of generating matter like 
itself, when placed in circumstances (as 
already observed in a note lately made) that 
admit it; still, there is a difference in the 
power in question with regard to the velocity 
of movement, when fermentation, putrefac- 
tion, combustion, or electricity are concerned, 
that separates these cases of spreading of 
action, in some degree, from those of decom- 
positions in saline solutions, &c. In all 
these latter cases, if the fluid to cause the de- 
composition be much lighter than the other, 
it will remain a long while without produ- 
cing any precipitate; and even in cases 
where the fluids are of the same density, if 
one fluid be poured in very gradually, and 
no agitation or stirring be employed, the 
chemical action will be almost entirely con- 
fined to the parts of the solution where the 
fluids were put in contact; that is to say, the 
action will only extend downwards, in con- 
sequence of the force of gravity acting in that 
direction, and not laterally, which it ought to 
do if fluids had much power to spread the 
action. 

But in fermentation and _ putrefaction, 
though the ferment or putrid substance be 
put below, the action will soon run upwards 
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and laterally in opposition to the force of gra- 
vity. Perhaps still more pointedly is this 
the case with combustion. The natural ten- 
dency of flame is upwards, perhaps in con- 
sequence of the “ gaseous matter heated to 
whiteness,” of which flame consists, being 
rendered lighter, from its expansion by 
heat, than the surroundingair. But how- 
ever this may be, motion in some way or 
another seems essential to the existence of 
flame: it extends rapidly in any direction* 
where it can find nutriment (as it were), i.e., 
combustible matter. 

Again, as regards electricity and the che- 
mical or mechanical effects produced by it. 
Placed in conditions in which its equilibrium 
is disturbed, it will move in any direction, 
and oppose almost any resisting power. 
Hence, then, in the cases just mentioned, the 
spreading of action is decidedly active ; but 
in ordinary chemical decompositions it is 
rather of a passive character, and in reality 
can hardly be called a spreading of action. 

In my experiments with reference to in- 
herent activity, I found, when evaporation 
was prevented as much as possible, that 
common salt, placed at the bottom of a tube, 
remained without dissolving in water up to 
the surface, for many days. 

I conclude, from all the above considera- 
tions, that the feeble power of spreading of 
action, observable in inorganic solutions, is 
probably derived from the latent heat, or 
electricity, inherent in matter generally ; 
since both these agents, in a disengaged 
state, possess the power in question to a so 
much greater degree. But if you separate 

* Since flame spreads so much more ra- 
pidly even than putrefaction and fermenta- 
tion, and since in these latter cases there isa 
slight elevation of temperature, may not this, 
at least, materially assist, if not cause, the 
spreading of action in these cases? This 
heat itself must be a cause of motion in de- 
composing organic solutions, to say no more. 
Plutarch (certainly one of the most profound 
thinkers of his age), had singular ideas about 
the nature of flame. He says, in his “ Ro- 
man Questions,” in reply to the query, 
* Why the Romans did not extinguish a 
lamp or candle, but leave it to burn out of 
its own accord? Was it not because we are 
not to killany animated nature that is harm- 
less, fire being, as it were, such, for it both 
needs nourishment and moves itself, and 
being extinguished makes a noise as if 
slain.” Had he confined himself to the two 
former points of analogy with living matter, 
even modern philosophy would have deemed 
the conjecture worthy consideration, at least 
so far as whether flame may not have life of 
a modified character ; but when he attempts 
to press the analogy closer—to the higher 
order of animal life—and talks about the 
noise of being slain, he raises a smile without 
intending to do so, 











the idea of latent heat from matter, you, of 
course, change the character of the matter, 
and reduce it to the freezing state, in which 
state spreading of action (from whatever 
cause arising) must necessarily cease to 
exist. So it seems better to say there is a 
feeble degree of this power in matter in its 
ordinary state (to whatever cause it may be 
attributed), but a far greater degree of such 
power in light, heat, electricity, matter in 
fermentation or putrefaction. 

We are now prepared to sum up our con- 
clusions on the subject of this essay. 

First. We do not think that Liebig has 
brought forward a single satisfactory exam- 
ple, in inorganic chemistry, of his principle, of 
matter in action being able to communicate 
that action, since the case of alloys cannot be 
regarded in this light. In consequence, his 
theory of fermentation and putrefaction, con- 
sidered asa principle of action pervading in- 
organic matter, is untenable. 

Nor is this conclusion weakened by our 
agreeing with Liebig, that the spreading of 
action in combustion is similar to that in fer- 
mentation and putrefaction; for, in instan- 
cing combustion, he is instancing an action, 
sui generis,—at least, one of a totally different 
character from that of alloys, &c. &c. 

Secondly. Although in the cases of fer- 
mentation and putrefaction Liebig has 
shown that the ferment must be in a state of 
decomposition itself, still it seems not impos- 
sible, even in that case, that action may be 
communicated, from other reasons than such 
decomposing state of the ferment; such, for 
instance, as the evolution of heat, the escape 
of carbonic acid, or some other changes, which 
this decomposing state of the ferment is neces- 
sary to produce. This point seems worthy 
of further investigation. 

That Berzelius’s principle of contact goes 
for something in these phenomena, is ren- 
dered probable by the fact stated in Graham’s 
“ Organic Chemistry,” just published, viz., 
that “ the elements of sugar assume totally 
different arrangements when the substances 
that excite their transposition are in a differ- 
ent state of decomposition from the yeast: 
thus, when suger is acted on by putrifying 
vegetable juices, ¢ it is not converted into 

t Gases probably have this power more 
than any other form of inorganic matter, in 
consequence of the great degree of latent 
heat they possess, 

t I make this quotation, because I be- 
lieve this to be the true state of the case, the 
assertion being the same in Berzelius’s 
Traité. Nevertheless, it seems at variance, 
in some degree, with Liebig’s statement (Op. 
cit., p. 258), “ that gluten and ligumine pro- 
voke fermentatioz: in a solution of sugar, 
when they are themselves putrid.” To be 
sure.they provoke fermentation; but the 
above passage would lead us to believe that 
itis the vinous fermentation, instead of the 
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alcohol and carbonic acid, but into lactic 
acid, mannite, and gum 

Now, Liebig (Op. cit., p. 259,) obviously 
considers that yeast acts by being itself in a 
state of “ putrid fermentation.” “If, then, a 
vegetable juice in that state excites a differ- 
ent sort of fermentation, the nature of the fer- 
ment, or the peculiarity of action attached 
to contact with it, must have some effects, as 
well as its being in a state of decomposition ; 
for that this has also an effect we admit 
that Liebig has shown. 

Thirdly. Although I do not think that 
Liebig, in adducing only the example of 
oxamid, has by any means done enough to 
establish it as a principle that common in- 
organic matter can, under particular circum- 
stances, reproduce itself, 1 am still inclined 


to believe this to be the case, to a limited | 


extent, and consequently inclined to admit 
with Liebig that the reproduction of yeast by 
its own action on sugar and gluten, may be 
merely a phenomenon of ordinary inorganic 
chemistry. But it is worthy of remark, that 
Liebig, in admitting that the production of 
peculiar forms would assimilate fermentation 
and putrefaction to vital actions, has omitted 
to notice the assertion of De la Tour with 
regard to fermentation, and numerous other 
authors in regard to putrefaction, that in both 
those cases the reproductive action is accom- 
panied with a production of peculiar forms, 
analogous to vegetable life in the former 
In conse- 


case, and to animal in the latter. 
quence, even admitting that a mere repro- 
duction of like matter is hardly sufficient to 
constitute-fermentation and putrefaction vital 
actions of the lowest degree, I cannot admit 
this, if it be true that animalcules of different 
characters are produced simultaneously with 


those processes ; and I think Liebig not jus- 
tified in overlooking this point. On the 
whole, therefore, as I think 1 have rendered 
it probable that all organic matters may be 
said to retain a greater or less portion of 
vitality ; and, asthe phenomena of fermenta- 
tion and putrefaction are never observed but 
in these, it seems almost demonstrated that 
the latent powers of vitality are concerned in 
such processes: and as it is clear that ani- 
malcular life, whenever it appears, must be 
acetous, as seems most probable. Is there 
not a distinction inthis respect between 
putrid-animal and putrid-vegetable matters ? 
Probably, as in vegetable decomposition, 
acid is generally produced in the solution, 
whith seems itself often a cause of the 
acetous fermentation. (Berzelius, Fermenta- 
tion.) I may here remark, that there seems 
some inconsistency in Graham’ s chapter on 
fermentation, just quoted, and his chapter on 
decomposition by contact. (Elements, p. 195.) 
But as that on fermentation was last written, 
he may be considered to acquiesce, though, 
perhaps, only to a certain extent, in Liebig’s 
views, 
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due to such latent vitality of the organic 
matters (supposing I have shown such 
matters to retain vitality), so it seems most 
probable that even the reproduction of matter 
(ferment), looked upon merely as such, and 
considered as distinct from a reproduction of 
form (animalcules or germs), is equally de- 
pendent on such latent vitality. At all 
events this opinion will be tenable, until 
many more examples of reproduction of in- 
organic matter by itself have been brought 
forward than that of oxamid and oxalic 
acid. 

I would also insist particularly on the fact, 
that yeast cannot reproduce itself when only 
gluten is present in solution (without sugar), 
in favour of the opinion that the formation of 
yeast is not to be regarded as a mere case of 
common oxidation, Else, why does not the 
gluten change into yeast by absorbing oxygen 
from the air?’ Why is the presence of sugar 
necessary? This question also strengthens 
us in another of our conclusions (lately men- 
tioned), viz., that the state of decomposition 
of the ferment is not everything in exciting 
fermentation. Why will not such decompo- 
sition spread itself (to use Liebig’s term) to 
the gluten, when that alone is in solution 
with the yeast? No; unless sugar be pre- 
sent, to which the action can first extend, 
gluten remains unaltered, and yeast cannot 
reproduce itself. The state of decomposition 
of the sugar will in this view rather be the 
cause of the yeast reproducing itself—of the 
spreading of action necessary for that effect 
—than the state of decomposition of the 
yeast itself; and though, doubtless, such 
state of the yeast itself may be necessary, yet 
we think Liebig has not sufliciently insisted 
on that mystery in the process of reproduc- 
tion in the case of fermentation, viz., why a 
decomposing state of the sugar should be 
necessary. 

9, Stanhope-place, Hyde Park, 

December, 1841. 





Epccation oF Druccists.—A_ medical 
gentleman of Baltimore, ordered for a conva- 
lescent patient half an ounce of phosphate of 
soda; the prescription was taken to a drug- 
gist, who sent in its stead half an ounce of 
white oxide of mercury. ‘The nurse in at- 
tendance, when about to mix the dose, sus- 
pecting it was not, sent it back to know if it 
was right; the druggist declared it to be the 
medicine ordered, With this assurance, the 
nurse gave to the patient the whole half 
ounce, which proved fatal in thirty-six hours. 
A short time after the dose had been given 
the prescriber was sent for, and went to the 
druggist to see the bottle, which was marked 
phosphate of soda, but contained white oxide 
of mercury, The druggist still persisting to 
the contrary, suflicient evidence was afforded 
that the mistake was not the result of acci- 
dent, but of ignorance.—Dr. Buckler, 














A VISIT TO THE RHINE, 
IN RELATION TO THE 
IMPROVEMENTS IN ORTHOPEDIA. 
By Dr. Gustav. Kravss. 





I Lanpep at Emmerich, a small town on 

the frontiers of Prussia, and was walking 
through its quiet streets when I observed in 
the shop-window of a cutler some orthopedic 
apparatus, and on inquiry was informed that 
the instrument-maker keeps a small ortho- 
pedic establishment, where the patients are 
under the care of Dr. Fackeldey. I was 
much pleased to hear that this gentleman, a 
fellow-student of mine at the University of 
Berlin, cultivates the late improvements in 
surgery on the frontier of Prussia and Hol- 
land, and I visited with great interest his 
patients, about seven in number: two or 
three of them were under treatment for con- 
genital cross-foot (varus); the division of 
the tendo Achillis had been performed, and 
Stromeyer’s foot-board had been applied. 
The feet were on the way of recovery, and 
seemed to offer in these cases little difficulty, 
owing to the slight degree of deformity, and 
the lax state of the tissues. Dr. Fackeldey 
has operated on fifteen cases of club-fvot, 
and divided sometimes two or three tendons 
in the same foot ; but has not yet undertaken 
the cure of congenital club-foot in advanced 
age. Several cases of spinal distortion were 
also under treatment. Stretch-boards, stays, 
gymnastic exercise, with suspension on head 
and shoulders, being the remedies used to 
combat this deformity. 

The operation of dividing the tendons has 
been successfully applied to simple cases in 
Dusseldorf, where I myself performed a series 
of operations during a short stay. A boy, 
aged twelve, and afflicted with congenital 
cross-feet (varus), is in some way improved, 
but not cured. His toes are still much 
turned inward. 

The new method of curing deformities 
found a richer field of practice at Cologne ; 
particularly at the Orthopedic Institution 
erected there by Mr. Willms, an instrament- 
maker. The arrangements of this establish- 
ment are simple, and without luxury, stretch- 
beds and stretch-chairs being the priocipal 
ornaments. From fifteen to twenty patients 
were under treatment at the time of my visit ; 
two or three of them for club-foot, cases of 
simple contraction in which the deformity 
for the greater part was removed after the 
division of the tendo Achillis. The ap- 
paratus in use was a kind of Stromeyrian 
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apparatus had 
vantage of lengthening the limb by 
the heel, 
to lay thus improper strain on the bow 


sponding to its front. This 
the dlisad 


E 


its projecting two inches below 


of the leg in the act of walking. A girl, of 
about twenty, affected, as I was informed, 
with dislocation of the yee was said to 
be much improved since the division of seve- 
ral tendons and subsequent mechanical ex- 
tension. I am, however, inclined to doubt 
the correctness of the diagnosis. The cases 
of spinal distortion formed the majority. The 
remedies in use are stretch-boards, stays, sup- 
porting head and shoulders, gymnastic exer- 
cise, principally consisting in the application 
of a ladder of ropes and rubbing. Dr. 
Merrem generally performs the operations in 
this establishment. For the cure of torti- 
collis, I saw used a chair which allows the 
head to be placed in a position contrary to 
the contraction, by means of two elliptic sup- 
ports, one of which is intended to fix the 
neck, while the other acts upon the head. 

Bonn is the seat of the celebrated Rhenish 
University. The division of the tendons was 
here first performed in the summer of 1839 ; 
and Professor Wutzer communicates in an 
article in the Organ Fiir die Gesammte 
Heilkunde, Band 1, Heft II., the result of 
the cases treated since. The hospital of the 
university contained at the time of my visit 
no cases of deformities, but I had an oppor- 
tunity of examining two of the cases reported 
by Professor Wutzer. 

First, a lad of the name of Raab, born 
with club-feet. He has been undertreatment 
in the University Hospital for more than 
fourteen months: the rotation of the feet 
round their longitudinal axis in a direction 
contrary to the deformity, and the straighten- 
ing of the curve of the soles, is but partly ac- 
complished. Raab walks in consequence of 
this on the outer edge of the feet, the ball of 
the great toe not touching the ground, and is 
scarcely able to walk a few steps without his 
boots. The machine used during the treat- 
ment, and which is still applied at night, is 
described and illustrated by drawings in the 
“ Organ.” 

This apparatus is very heavy, having at 
least three times the weight required, while 
its effect cannot be produced with such ease 
and power as is requisite, particularly in 
more severe cases; besides this, I could not 
convince myself that tin plates are such ex- 
cellent means of equal pressure, as Professor 
Wutzer. stated. 

The second case is that of C. Bunsel, a 
little girl, aged seven, who was born with 
the same deformity. She was under treat- 








ment in the University Hospital for above 


foot-board, with addition of Vinet’s three- | four months: however, I found in September 
screw pellets pressing against the inside of | last the deformity reproduced to such an ex- 


the heel and ball of great toe, and the outside 
convexity of the foot. A similar apparatus 


was applied on a boy with rickety curvature | part of the dorsum of the feet. 
of the leg; the convexity of the curve corre-| give an opinion as to how far the cure has 


| 


tent, that the toes turned completely inwards, 
and the girl walked on the outer edge, and 
I will not 
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been completed ; but it is to be regretted that 
the continuance of medical care, a matter of 
no difficulty for the surgical clinicum of a 
German university did not prevent the return 
of the contraction to the extent mentioned. 
On the occasion of niy visit to Bonn, I did 
not omit to attend the clinical instruction at 
the University Hospital, where I finished 
my medical education seven years ago; 
since then I have had an opportunity of visit- 
ing a great part of the most celebrated clini- 
cal institutions in Germany, England, and 
France,not by a cursory visit, but by attend- 
ing them more or less for a considerable 
period. I am confirmed in the opinion that 
I met no where with a clinical professor who 
studies so much the interest of his pupils, 
and leads them to so great minuteness in exa- 
mining and reasoning as the professor of the 
Rhenish University, Dr. Fr. Nasse. His 
method of education is laborious for the 
pupil, who not unfrequently considers the pre- 
tensions of the professor as going too far to 
be of utility; while he arrives only after- 
wards at the acknowledgment of the supe- 
riority of the principles laid down for his 
education. The clinical institutions of France 
contain excellént professors ; Louis is well 
known for his care in investigating the 
source, seat, and nature of disease: Andral’s 
clinical lectures are not less interesting than 
instructive. His remarks on the sick bed 
are of practical utility, affording frequent 


opportunities to the student to observe symp- 
toms, he may seldom have opportunity to 
witness in smaller hospitals, or under a_pro- 


fessor with less circumspection. Bouillaud’s 
talent for observation, and his clearness in 
making known the results to the pupils, are 
too well appreciated to require mentioning. 
But we would look in vain among those il- 
lustrious professors for one who takes such 
especial interest, for the education of every 
one of his pupils, to lay a foundation of prin- 
ciples which are maintained and never for- 
gotten, as the professor of the Rhenish Uni- 
versity. 

Returning to my original design, I have to 
mention several cases of deformities which 
came under my observation some distance 
from the Rhine. In Solingen, a little town 
well known for the fabrication of swords, I 
examined a lad, aged fifteen, who had come 
home a few months before from the Cologne 
Orthopedic Institution, having there under- 
gone the division of several tendons for the 
cure of congenital cross-foot. I found the 
sole of the foot still much contracted; the 
foot could not be elevated towards the leg to 
an angle of less than 106°. The toes turned 
much inward, and the lad walked quite on 
the outer edge of the foot. He wore a very 
heavy boot with two lateral steel bars, but 
continued no farther mechanical application. 
A little boy, of the name of Nonnenbruch, in 
whom the division of several tendons had 
been performed in the same Orthopedic In- 





stitution for the cure of congenital cross- 
feet, was subsequently placed under the care 
of Dr. Carl Krauss, who divided the tendo 
Achillis, together with the tendon of the flexor 
pollicis brevis muscle in both feet, using for 
the after-treatment my foot machine, I 
found the deformity removed, and only in one 
foot a very slight tendency of the toes to turn 
inward remaining, if the foot was not sup- 
ported, The little boy walks very well; 
and of the cases of congenital cross-feet I 
have seen on my tour in Germany this is the 
one most successfully treated. 

In returning to London I experienced a 
short detention at Rotterdam, which induced 
me to proceed to the Hague, where I saw 
several cases of deformities under treatment, in 
the house of the reputed Dutch operator, 
Professor Hendrichs. Amongst them were 
a few cases of simple contraction of the foot, 
in which the division of the tendo Achillis 
had been successfully performed. Simple 
machines were used for the after-treatment. 
In ‘posterior curvature of the spine I saw 
pressure applied to the projecting part by 
means of a large pellet resting on springs, 
movable by a screw, and fixed to the stretch- 
board. 

In another part of Holland I noticed the 
case of a gentleman, thirty-five years of age, 
who had been for the last two years under 
treatment for the cure of congenital cross- 
feet. The tendo Achillis and the plantar 
fascia had been repeatedly divided in both 
feet, while other tendons had undergone but 
one division. However, the elevation of the 
feet towards the legs is not further advanced 
than to allow the right foot to be elevated 
towards the leg to an angle of 112°, and the 
left one to an angle of about 130°. Walking 
is, of course, impracticable under these cir- 
cumstances. The machines in use are de- 
ficient. 

Taking into consideration the result of 
what has been accomplished in the treatment 
of deformities on the borders of the Rhine, it 
cannot be doubted that the success is not 
such as the progress of science would admit 
of. Many cases of simple contraction were, 
it is true, successfully treated. The knife is 
here the chief remedy ; mechanical means 
even of little perfection not unfrequently 
complete a cure of simple cases of pes equi- 
nus, contraction of knee, arm, hand, &c. 
Perfect mechanical means may, however, 
even here be of the utmost utility: for in- 
stance, to correct or prevent vicious lateral 
inclination of the foot, to replace deficient 
muscular action, to remedy shortness of a 
limb, &c. The great majority of the cases 
of congenital cross-foot, which I had an 
opportunity to examine, were far from being 
satisfactory, even in children. In the adult, 
most surgeons thought it advisable not to 
attempt a cure, and where attempts were 
made it was without success. 

The cause of the want of success men- 
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tioned must be attributed to faults in the ope- 
rative as well as in the mechanical treatment, 
and to the neglect of the relation of the one 
to the other. The operator omits in many 
cases to divide tendons that should be di- 
vided, owing to a want not less of care in 
examining as of the requisite anatomico- 
pathological knowledge. This relates in 
club-foot to the tendons of the tibialis posti- 
cus, abductor pollicis, peronzi, the plantar 
fascia, &c. I observed that a second division 
of a tendon was not thought of, and that, too, 
where the success of the treatment depended 
upon it; while in other cases the mode of 
performing the operation is deficient, in so 
far as the parts to be divided are not tho- 
roughly severed, or that the place for the 
operation is not well chosen: for instance, in 
the division of the plantar fascia, the tendon 
of the abductor pollicis. I further observed 
cases where only one tendon was separated, 
while at the same time two or more should 
have been divided, as they had a share in 
maintaining the same direction of curvature : 
for example, the tendon of the tibialis anti- 
cus, abductor pollicis, and the plantar fascia. 
Other cases came to my notice where the 
treatment commenced with division of the 
tendo Achillis, while the division of the ten- 
don of the tibialis anticus and the straighten- 
ing of the sole should have preceded. 

One of the principal reasons of want of 
success lies in the construction of the mecha- 
nical means and their application, particu- 
larly in relation to deformities of the foot. 
They are constructed so as not to admit of 
action in the various directions required, or 
they are such as to render it difficult to pro- 
duce the effect. 

The weight of the machines not unfre- 
quently shows how little knowledge there 
exists in calculating the quantity of power 
requisite. The foot-machine used at the 
university of Bonn recalls us rather to the 
armours of the middle age than to the present 
century, when we have learned to accom- 
plish by simple mechanism what formerly 
enormous power would have been unable to 
obtain. In the machine used for the treat- 
ment of club-foot, there is a want of proper 
arrangements to secure the foot on the foot- 
board, and to avoid injurious pressure. The 
rotation of the foot around its longitudinal 
axis. in a direction opposite to the deformity, 
is often altogether impracticable, or only in 
a limited degree, while an unnecessarily 
complicated mechanism performs the eleva- 
tion of the foot towards the leg. 

The machine I use for the treatment of de- 
formities of the foot, is the result of many 
trials in the course of the treatment of nume- 
rous cases ; aud corresponding to the different 
directions of curvature it must be adapted to 
the particular case; and as can be said of 
every description of mechanical apparatus, 
the result depends not less upon its proper 
use than upon its preperties, 





I have been blamed by Mr. Edware- 
Weight, of Berkshire, for not having given a 
description of this apparatus for the treatment 
of club-foot ; and he goes even so far as to 
say, that it is to be hoped “ Dr. Krauss will 
be better advised in future, and that he will 
be informed that secret remedies of all kinds 
are contravened by an important canon of 
British medical etiquette.” When I first 
saw this remark, I thought it unnecessary to 
reply, in consideration of the fact that many 
of my professional brethren were present at 
the meetings of the Royal Medico-Chirurgical 
and London Medical Society, as well as of 
the Académie Royal de Médecine at Paris, 
where I have not only produced and ex- 
plained the apparatus in question, but applied 
it to patients: a circumstance which I hope 
does not less prove the injustice of Mr. 
Weight’s accusation, than it is a sign that he 
was not fully acquainted with the literature 
of the subject on which he treated, - The 
notice which has been taken by a German 
writer of Mr. Weight’s remarks, induces me 
to make this observation. The publishing of 
my experience, in regard to the treatment of 
club-foot and other deformities, with illus- 
trations of my machines, which has occupied 
me for some time, has not yet been accom- 
plished ; but every one, I trust, who knows 
the difficulty attending publications of this 
description, will not, on account of this delay, 
accuse me of secrecy. 

To conclude these remarks, I will endea- 
vour to explain the principal points, which 
are of importance, in the mechanical treat- 
ment of club-foot, in reference to the machine 
I use. 

First. The machine must be so constructed 
that the sole of the foot can be firmly fixed on 
the foot-board, while the straightening of the 
curve of the foot, corresponding to its longi- 
tudinal axis, is being accomplished. The 
parts of the foot thus to be acted upon are in 
cross-foot (varus), the inside of the heel, 
which I fix by means of a screw pellet, the 
convexity of the outside of the foot and the 
inner side of the ball of the great toe, Two 
straps attached to the foot-board by their one 
end, and to two short side springs by their 
other, effect vertical pressure on the two 
latter points. A strap passing over the instep, 
and another one going from backwards for- 
wards over the front part of the foot, fastened 
by their two ends to the foot-board, assist in 
accomplishing the purpose of fixing the foot 
to the board, and of straightening the curve 
of the foot. 

Second. The foot being in this way fixed 
on the foot-board, it is requisite to give to 
the long side spring, which fastens below the 
knee, such a lateral inclination, by means of 
a screw joint, as to turn the board, and with 
it the foot fixed upon it, around its longitu- 
dinal axis, in a direction opposite to the 
distortion. It will be understood that if the 
foot and leg form an obtuse angle, the effect 
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yroduced by the long side spring will, at the 
same time, turn the toes outward, and this so 
much more in proportion as the angle of the 
foot and leg is more open. The effect thus 
produced is sufficient at the beginning of the 
treatment of cross-foot, previous to the divi- 
sion of the tendo Achillis. 
Third. Ia order to produce flexion and 
extension of the foot, the long side spring is 
provided with a simple joint below the screw 
joint, by which means straps fixed to the 
front or back part of the foot-board, and 
attached to the knee-pan by buckles, bring 
the foot-board into such an angle with the 
long side spring, as may be requisite for the 
purpose of producing flexion or extension. 
These three actions of the machine corre- 
spond to the displacement of the bones in 
club-foot. The way of accomplishing them 
may be subject to variety, but the effect must 
be the same if restoration is to be obtained. 





CASE OF 
IDIOPATHIC HYDROPHOBIA, 
By J. Kimpeit, Esq., M.R.C.S.L, 


W. K., aged twenty-four years, of a bilio- 
lymphatic temperament, has, during the last 
month, suffered from occasional attacks of 
palpitation of the heart, occurring generally 
in the night, and invariably followed by pro- 
fuse perspiration. On October 4th, 1841, 
he rode a distance of fourteen miles, and on 
arriving at the end of his journey at about 
twelve o’clock, a.m., he was seized suddenly 
with great difficulty of breathing, pain over 
the region of the heart, and painful sensa- 
tions over the chest. The paroxysm conti- 
nued for a few minutes, when the dyspnoea 
and pain gradually subsided ; he afterwards 
ate a good dinner, and appeared as well as 
usual, until about eight o’clock in the even- 
ing, when all the symptoms returned with 
greater violence than before, and to so dis- 
tressing a degree did the dyspnoea increase, 
that there appeared to be imminent danger 
of suffocation. He was now bled to eighteen 
ounces, but without any manifest relief, and 
the operation was repeated in three hours to 
the amount of six ounces, which had the ef- 
fect of considerably relieving the pain. 

About five, a.m., October 5th, I saw him, 
he could not speak, although conscious of 
what was passing around him; I was in- 
formed that he had had violent convulsive 
movements of the arms which had lasted 
nearly an hour, and he now appeared to be 
suffering from a spasmodic constriction about 
the glottis and pharynx, causing extreme 
difficulty of inspiration, which had a pecu- 
liar crowing character; he had likewise a 
great desire for water, and complained much 
of thirst. No sooner, however, was this 
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obliged to be withdrawn; the sight of it 
caused an alarming increase of pain about 
the larynx, with a horrible feeling of suffo- 
cation; but with the removal of the water 
the symptoms became ameliorated. From 
so many hydrophobic symptoms being pre- 
sent, I was apprehensive he might have 
been bitten by a dog, so questioned him upon 
this subject very closely ; but to all my in- 
terrogations he shook his head negatively. 
During the intervals of ease his pulse was 
full and soft, and averaged eighty beats in 
a minute ; his tongue was clean, the bowels 
were regular, and the skin of the natural 
temperature. Aware that there was a pre- 
disposition to spinal disease, I examined the 
back, and found about the lower part of the 
cervical region tenderness on pressure, and 
[ observed that this pressure invariably pro- 
duced an exacerbation in all the symptoms, 
and of this I fully satisfied myself, and my 
patient likewise, by repeating the pressure 
three or four times. A blister was applied 
over this spot ; it rose well, and he soon be- 
came able to swallow. Doses of opium were 
given by the mouth, and an opium injection 
was administered per rectum. I should 
have stated that from the commencement of 
the attack up to the present period, he has 
experienced a great difficulty in passing his 
urine, but none in voiding his feces. 

5. Much improved in every respect; but 
when his head was raised, the spasm was 
speedily reproduced. He had a constant 
smacking of his lips, and frequent twitches 
in his legs and feet; the right arm _par- 
tially paralysed ; no headach ; no confusion 
of intellect. 

7. Still improving ; spasms had entirely 
disappeared ; he could swallow fluids with 
the greatest ease; tongue clean; bowels 
well opened ; secretions healthy; he can 
now be raised without suffering ; the blister 
discharges freely. The dorsal region was 
rubbed with an embrocation, containing 
croton-oil, tartar-emetic, &c., and quinine 
was given during the day, with henbane at 
night. From this period he gradually pro- 
gressed, and at the end of the month was 
thought sufficiently improved to resume his 
avocation. One day, however, previous to 
his intended departure, he had a recurrence 
of the dyspnoea, but in a much less degree 
than before. This was immediately treated 
by the application of leeches to the cervi- 
cal region, followed by a blister, when all 
the symptoms soon vanished. He has two 
issues, one on each side of the cervical ver- 
tebree, which discharge freely, and he may 
now be considered convalescent. 

Knowle, Warwickshire, 
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CASES OF METASTASIS OF 
INFLAMMATION, 


By H. Henperson, M.D., Edinburgh. 


A. B, Tuomson, aged one year, laboured 
under bronchitis for ten days; coma super- 
vened on Saturday night, and death in about 
twelve hours after. 

Dissection.—The calvarium adhered so 
intimately to the membranes that they could 
not be separated without laceration, The 
brain and membranes were everywhere 
loaded with blood, No other abnormal ap- 
pearance was found, The lungs were 
healthy, a few points, posteriorly, being he- 
patised. The disease had completely shifted 
ground, the pulmonary giving way to the 
cerebral. 

I once met with a curious case of metas- 
tasis, in a stout young man, sixteen years of 
age, who laboured under continued fever. 
He had first a smart attack of congestive in- 
flammation in the bowels, which lasted 
nearly a week ; then there was a total cessa- 
tion of pain, or uneasiness, in that region, for 
about forty-eight hours; after that was 
ushered in a similar severe attack on the 
lungs, which ran precisely the same course, 
with a similar interval, The brain next 
became affected, in a like degree, ran the 
same course, and had a similar interval, 
when, finally, it again attacked the bowels. 
There was no further metastasis, The lad 
ultimately recovered. 

Corstorphine, Edinburgh, 

Dec. 23, 1841. 





THE GOVERNORS OF THE 
CUMBERLAND INFIRMARY 
AND THE 
MEDICAL PRACTITIONERS OF 
CARLISLE, 


Tue following particulars complete the 
history, so far as it is yet developed, of this 
case, Shortly after the publication of the 
report made by Dr. James (see Lancet, 
Dec. 18), the annual meeting of the sub- 
scribers to the Fever Hospital was held at 
Carlisle, in the course of which the subjoined 
conversation occurred, and which, “injustice” 
to Dr, Barnes, we must give, since he im- 
pugned in it a statement which appeared, by 
transference from Dr. James’s report, in our 
own pages. At the same time it throws 


some light on the amount of personal care 
bestowed by a medical officer having a “ per- 
manent” appointment, under the system 
adopted by the governors of the Cumberland 
Hospital, upon his patients in a “medical 
charity.”” The testimonies of the non-medical 


vices ” of the physician are rendered quite 
laughable, when, at last, there comes out the 
fact that those services actually had not been 
performed; and the earnest prayer to the 
physician that he would continue them, con- 
summates the absurdity :— 

The Very Rev. the Dean moved that the 
Report of the Fever Hospital be adopted. 
The recoveries had been much larger than 
the deaths, and the objects of the charity 
continued to be carried out in a manner quite 
satisfactory. He was most glad to find that 
they were to retain the able services of Dr. 
Barnes, as physician to the institution ; he had 
been attentive to the interests of the charity, 
and much of its success was to be imputed 
to his great zeal and energy in fulfilling its 
duties. 

Mr. Hatton moved, “That the best thanks 
of this meeting be given to Drs. Barnes and 
Atkinson for their zealous attention to the 
patients in the house.” 

Dr. Barnes was glad that his endeavours 
to discharge the duties of his office had met 
with their approbation. It had been stated 
in the newspapers that he was only nominally 
physician to the Fever Hospital, that he had 
not discharged his duties, and that other per- 
sons had done so. That was not true. He 
had been ably assisted during the last year 
by Dr. Atkinson, and, for some years before, 
by Dr. Elliot. He had now been connected 
with the charity for many years, and had 
often expressed a wish to retire, if any one 
would take his situation. There were two 
principal objects in view in establishing the 
institution—the one was to cure fever, the 
other to prevent it. His (Dr. B.’s) situation 
had been no sinecure. He had had a great 
deal of duty to perform, and he hoped he 
had performed it to their satisfaction. (Hear, 
hear. 

D James felt it necessary to make one or 
two remarks in reference to what had fallen 
from Dr. Barnes. In the Carlisle news- 
papers there was inserted a letter signed by 
him (Dr. J.) which contained the following 
statement :— Dr. Barnes has long enjoyed 
the distinction of being physician extraordi- 
nary to the dispensary ; and, without taking 
any important share in the duties of the 
Fever Hospital, for a considerable number 
of years, has also been nominally the sole 
physician to that institution, whilst the bur- 
den of the latter service has been most ably 
sustained by Dr. William Elliot, under the 
title of house-visitor.”” Now, he had been 
authorised by Dr. Elliot and his brother to 
state that that was substantially correct. 
Dr. Elliot being from home, he would 
call upon his brother Mr. T. Elliot to sub- 
stantiate what he had said. He repeated 
his statements. Dr. Elliot had been ap- 
pointed house-visitor, and had been acting 
physician all the time. 

Dr. Barnes—Itis not substantially correct. 
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was not in Carlisle at the time, and could 
not know whether or not I attended. To 
make a long story short, I have long wished 
to relinquish the duties of physician. Dr. 
James has been a medical officer for ten 
years, and I am not aware that he has visited 
a single patient. If he will undertake the 
duties, I shall be very happy. The office I 
hold, I believe, was offered to every medical 
man in the town, and not one would accept 
it. (Laughter.) 

Dr. James—Dr, Barnes has said I am a 
medical officer. It is true I have had the 
sort of honorary distinction of my name ap- 
pearing in the yearly reports, but my duties 
were confined to the dispensary. I have 
never been requested to attend a patient. 

The Caatrman said, that the affairs of the 
institution were in such a state that the 
duties must have been properly discharged 
by whomsoever done. 

The Dean—I heard once that it was Dr. 
Barnes’s intention to resign the office he now 
held, and on learning that he had resolved 
not to do so, I expressed the pleasure which 
I felt at the announcement. I hope Dr. 
Barnes will not withdraw his efficient and 
valuable services from this delightful insti- 
tution. The appointment is permanent. 

Mr. Hatton—I beg to confirm what Dr. 
Barnes has said, that the statement is not 
trae, Dr. Barnes has attended regularly 
to his duties. I was not there to see him, 
but he was in frequent communication with 
Dr. Elliot when there were thirty-five or 
forty patients, and attended once a-day. 
I contend that Dr. Barnes is right, and 
that the account printed in the news- 
papers and brought forward here, in an 
invidious manner, is not true. There had 
best be no more said about the matter. 

Dr. James—I am sorry that one assertion 
is made after another to the effect that I am 
saying what is not correct. I repeat, it is 
perfectly true. 

Dr. Barnes—If any one will take my 
office, he shall have it. 

Rev. Mr, Rees—Dr. Barnes has often ex- 
pressed a wish to resign.* 

Dr. James said, I do not wish to detract 
from the merits of Dr. Baroes, I will give 
him every credit for the able manner in 
which he discharges his professional duties ; 
but the statement in the newspaper is correct; 
Mr. Elliot has now come, and he will bear 
me out in my statements, 

Mr, Joun Drxon said, that whatever dif- 
ference of opinion might exist among the me- 
dical men themselves, the subscribers to the 





charity had cause for thankfulness, because 
the duties of attendance, by whomsoever | 





* This request to be released from office 
at one hospital is here made just after Dr. 
Barnes had done his professional brethren 
in Carlisle the injury of volunteering his 





gratuitous services at another. 


performed, had been fulfilled in a most satis- 
factory manner. To Dr. Barnes and Dr. 
Elliot they were chiefly indebted for the pros- 
perous state of the institution. 

Mr. Exxior begged to say a few words 
with regard to the statement in the news- 
papers. 

Mr. Hatton—I must beg, Mr. Mayor, 
that you will put an end to this unpleasant 
discussion. Dr. James says, that Dr. Barnes 
did not attend to his duties. I know he did. 
I saw him going and coming. I saw him 
passing my window. I know Dr. Barnes 
was regular. 


Mr. E..tor—The statement is to the ef- 
fect that while Dr. Barnes has the honour of 
being sole physician, the duties have till 
lately chiefly fallen upon my brother, who is 
now abroad. I attended three months while 
my brother was ill, and during that time I 
did not meet with Dr. Barnes more than 
four times. The inspector of the fever-house 
told me this morning, that for a considerable 
period of time during my brother's attend- 
ance Dr. Barnes only made his appearance 
on the Sundays. My brother took almost 
the entire management, and I am sure that 
Dr. Barnes’s attendance, from its irregula- 
rity and the shortness of his visits, could not 
affect the patients either for good or for ill. 
The statement made by Dr. James is true in 
every respect. 

The Cuairman—Having dispafched the 
“ extraordinary,” we had better now proceed 
to the ordinary business, 





We now come to another document. In 
the Carlisle Journal of a fortnight back, the 
governors of the Cumberland Hospital made 
public their account of the proceedings rela- 
tive to the appointment of medical officers to 
that institution. It consists, for the most 
part, of fellow-details to those which were 
extracted into Tue Lancer from Dr, James’s 
report. Of this part of the governors’ state- 
ment we give the reporters’ own version of 
one event to which we now more particu- 
larly wish to draw attention. The governors 
having declined to adopt the system of rota- 
tion in election, proposed and advocated by 
all the medical practitioners of Carlisle, ex- 
cepting Dr. Barnes, the committee of the 
hospital “ gave notice, by advertisement, of 
a general meeting to be held on the 3rd of 
November, for the election of two surgeons 
and two physicians for the Cumberland In- 
firmary, and inviting all medical men who 
might wish to be considered candidates to 
send their names to the secretary. 

“ The committee met on the 27th of Octo- 
ber, preparatory to the general meeting, 
when it appeared that the only offer of ser- 
vices sent in was from Dr. Barnes. 

“The general meeting took place on the 
$rdof November, when Dr. Barnes’s services 
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were accepted, and the following resolution 
was upanimously adopted, viz. :— 

“¢‘That a public advertisement having 
been issued by the committee of the infir- 
mary, with the view of obtaining the gra- 
tuitous services of the medical men in Car- 
lisle, and no applications (with one excep- 
tion) having been received, nothing remains 
to the committee but to recommend to the 
general meeting to adopt at once the decided 
step of procuring a properly-qualified surgeon, 
who shall take upon himself, in conjunction 
with the physician or physicians of the esta- 
blishment, the medical care of the patients.’ 

“A resolution was also passed, appointing 
a sub-committee of six, ‘to recommend such 
measures for carrying the above resolution 
into effect, as to them may appear expe- 
dient.’” 


Thereupon, “at the request of the sub- 
committee, the Lord Bishop of Carlisle 
entered into communication with Mr. Scorrt, 
surgeon, of the Lonpon Hospitat, who rea- 
dily entered into the objects of the committee, 
and expressed himself anxious only to re- 
commend such a person from among those 
gentlemen who have practised surgery under 
his instruction in that great establishment, 
as should be perfectly competent for the 
charge to be intrusted to him, and whom he, 
Mr. Scott, felt confident would do credit to 
his recommendation. 


“The sub-committee, at their meeting on 
the 29th of November, considering the testi- 
monials of Mr. W. B. Page’s fitness, as set 
forth in Mr. Scorr’s letter to the Lord Bishop, 
satisfactory, and having had a personal in- 
terview with Mr. Page, resolved,— 

“1. That Mr. William Bousfield Page be 
recommended to the general committee, to be 
appointed surgeon to the infirmary. 


“2. That a salary of 1007, per annum be 
allowed to Mr. Page, together with permis- 
sion of private practice. 

“ The sub-committee, in reporting its pro- 
ceedings to the general body of governors, 
feel it necessary to offer to their consideration 
the following remarks :— 

“The sub-committee regret that they 
should have failed in procuring the gratui- 
tous services of any of the medical gentlemen 
of Carlisle (except Dr. Barnes) to fill the 
vacancies of one physician and two surgeons; 
but they are confident the governors will ap- 
prove of their adhering strictly to the prin- 
ciple, that a charitable body is morally bound 
not to entertain any project involving a rota- 
tion system of medical attendance upon the 
poor, for whom they act, and which none of 
the governors, as individuals, would adopt 
in their own families, and which system is 
novel and untried in similar institutions. 

“The committee further trust that the 
body of governors will be of opinion, that 


the communication made by the committee 
to the medical gentlemen, stating, without 
comment or conditions, their willingness to 
accept the services of the gentlemen they had 
themselves proposed to fill the appointments, 
on their offering themselves, was as full a 
measure of conciliation to the members of 
the faculty practising at Carlisle, as they 
were authorised to make, or could be ex- 
pected from them. 

“ The second point to which thecommittee 
beg to call the attention of the general meet- 
ing, is their recommendation of a small salary 
to the surgeon to be elected ; but they trust 
the meeting will agree with them, that the 
circumstances in which Mr. Page is placed 
in undertaking the duty, require that some 
remuneration should be awarded to him, to 
continue till he has had a reasonable time to 
establish himself in private practice, and 
which the committee cannot look upon as 
distant, from the high testimonials of that 
gentleman’s acquirements and skill, given by 
the Surceon of the Lonpon Hospitat.” 

The above report was adopted on the Ist 
of Dec. 1841, and a general meeting called 
on the 18th of Dec., to consider the same, 
and elect the surgeon. At that general meet- 
ing there were present, or sent in their 
proxies, a bishop (in the chair), a dean, the 
mayor of Carlisle, one general inthe army 
and three majors, the Earl of Lonsdale, four 
clergymen, a baronet, two ladies, and six 
esquires, non-medical gentlemen, sitting in 
judgment upon the claims of the fifteen medi- 
cal practitioners of Carlisle, and acting upon 
the recommendation of Mr. Scort, sur- 
geon of the Lonpon Hospitat, when the 
following resolutions were unanimously 
adopted :— 

“1, That Mr. Page be elected surgeon to 
the institution. 

“2, That Rule 49 (of the hospital, which 
directed that the medical officers of the insti- 
tution should not be paid for their services 
therein,) be suspended, and that Mr. Page 
be allowed a salary of 100/. per annum, toge- 
ther with permission of private practice. 

“ 3, That the report of the committee, re- 
lative to the medical appointments, be circu- 
lated amongst the subscribers, in the hope 
that those who have hitherto so liberally con- 
tributed to the establishment of this valuable 
institution, will use their influence to increase 
the contributions which are now become so 
necessary to the success of the charity, under 
the unexpected additional burden which has 
Sallen on its finances.” 





Quack Mepicines.—The city council of 
New Orleans have lately prohibited the pub- 
lication of quack remedies, by a fine of 
twenty dollars upon any one who advertises 
a specific in the daily journals, and a penalty 
of one hundred dollars for placarding a 








remedy at the corners of the streets. 
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TOWN COUNCIL OF WIGAN, 


THE LANCET. 


London, Saturday, January 8, 1842. 


Tue remarks which we offered on the 
atrocious case that had recently occurred 
at Wigan, have had the effect of producing 
the following letter from a correspondent in 
that town, and many others from different 
parts of the kingdom :—~ 

To the Editor of Tut Lancer. 

Sir,—In a very valuable article in Tue 
Lancet of Dec. 25, after commenting at 
some length (and very justly too), on the 
conduct of the Town Council of the borough 
of Wigan, with reference to the late case of 
starvation, the following question is asked : 

“Will some correspondent at Wigan be 
kind enough to inform us what is the poli- 
tical constitution of the Town Council of 
Wigan?” 

Sir, the whole of the corporation of Wigan, 
with one or two exceptions, is composed 
of Tories ; and the five individuals forming 
the Board of Guardians for the borough 
branch of the Wigan Union, are members of 
the Town Council, and are also members of 
the Finance Committee: and the mayor of 
Wigan is chairman of the Board of Guar- 
dians. I beg to authenticate my letter by 
giving you my name ina separate note, and 
am yours very respectfully, 

A TRADESMAN, 

Market-place, Wigan, 

Dec. 28, 1841. 

Such is the statement of a correspondent, 
who has authenticated his communication 
by forwarding to us his name and address. 
In asking the question relative to the politics 
of the Town Council, we had no intention of 
making that body the subject of any re- 
proachful comments in our columns, but we 
certainly felt anxious to learn the views in 
general politics of a set of men who could 
so far betray the cause of justice and violate 
public decency, as to deliberately declare 
that the inquest on the body of a starved 
man was an “ unnecessary” ceremony, and 
that the officer who presided at the investi- 
gation should be minus both his own fee 
and the expenses occasioned by the inquiry. 
Fortunately, it is no part of our duty to dis- 


cuss mere questions.of politics in the pages 





of this work, and, with reference to the Poor- 
law, as a political subject, we are bound in 
candour to acknowledge that the statute of 
which we have so often complained, which 
we still consider to be the most disfiguring 
blot upon our statute-book, a disgrace to 
our country, and a scandal to the age,—was 
supported in Parliament by men of all sec- 
tions, Whigs, Tories, and Radicals ; and we 
will not in this place either weaken or 
strengthen the effect of that admission by 
referring particularly to the relative numbers 
of those parties by which that horrible mea- 
sure was perseveringly and emphatically 
opposed. 

We dismiss, therefore, the politics of the 
Council, as a fact already recorded in his- 
tory, and also with this distinct declaration, 
that the degree of disgust and indignation 
which we have felt at their conduct, is “not 
at all increased or diminished by a know- 
ledge of the political opinions which they 
may take credit for entertaining. The duty 
which we have to discharge is restricted to 
the inquiry into the case of Joun Birp, and 
the proceedings which arose immediately 
out of the inquest. That the Coroner was 
right in acting upon the information which 
he had received is the decided opinion of 
every correspondent who has communicated 
with us on the subject. Is there, in fact, a 
man in England, in the possession of a sane 
mind, whose judgment is influenced by an 
opposite conviction? Obviously not,—ex- 
cepting, of course, the sane Town Council 
of the renowned borough of Wigan. But 
what a system for perpetrating acts of inhu- 
manity, of exercising merciless oppression 
upon the poor, is there disclosed in this 
monstrous affair! 

The development of the legal plot may be 
useful. The law appoints a Board of Guar- 
dians for the purpose of administering relief 
to the necessitous poor. Acting under this 
Board of Guardians is a relieving officer> 
who hears the complaints of the destitute, in 
the first instance, and upon whom devolves 
the duty of inquiring into the cases of the 
afflicted persons, and of making reports to 
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the Board. There are medical officers and 
others connected with these duties, whom it 
is not necessary in this place to particu- 
larise. In the course of events a death 
happens, as it is alleged, “ from the want of 
the common necessaries of life.” Reports, 
prejudicial to the humanity of the Guardians, 
and the vigilance of the relieving officer, 
spread quickly throughout the neighbour- 
hood. Some of the inhabitants feel called 
upon to forward an account of the facts to 
the office of the Coroner. An inquest is 
held. A jury of the citizens state in their 
verdict that the disease from which the de- 
ceased died was “ privation, or the want of 
the necessaries of life.” Thus far the course 
of proceeding is regular enough, although, 
with reference to the privation, there may 
have been a degree of neglect, amounting to 
criminality, on the part of the Board of 
Guardians and the relieving officer. 

Now, then, let us turn back, and ascertain 
whether the Guardians act in any other 
capacity which is likely to interfere with the 
administration of justice, and, if so, whether 
that circumstance is calculated to relieve 
them from the weight of responsibility which 
is imposed upon them in their characters as 
Guardians of the poor. 

How do the Coroners of boroughs derive 
their authority? From the Town Council. 
What duties, with respect to the Coroner, 
does the Council exercise after that appoint- 
ment has been made? The Council is required 
by law to pay the fees of the Coroner, and 
the legal expenses arising from the holding 
of inquests on bodies lying dead within the 
borough. The Town Council of Wigan has 
strained its authority far beyond this arrange- 
ment, and to a point which interferes directly 
with the utility and importance of the Coro- 
ner’s office. They have arrogated to them. 
selves the right of determining that inquests 
have been held “ unnecessarily,” and, con- 
sequently, have refused all payments to the 
Coroner on account of them. The verdict of 
the jury to the effect that one of the parties had 


died from starvation, furnished no protection | 
to the Coroner against this scandalous deci-/ duty, determined that the unhappy “ Jonn 





sion of the Town Councillors. Is there, we 
ask, then, between the Board of Guardians 
and the Town Council, between the Board 
of Guardians and the Finance Committee of 
the Town Councillors, any connection, or 
identity? What says the letter of our corre- 
spondent? Why, that the five Guardians of 
the borough branch of the Wigan UNION 
are members of the TOWN COUNCIL. 
The same five Guardians, it appears, are also 
members of the Finance Committee. And, 
finally, in the Chairman of the Board of 
Guardians and the Mayor of Wigan, we 
find one and the same person! The Town 
Councillors acting as Guardians of the poor 
are required by law to see that their reliev- 
ing officer discharges his duty with industry 
and fidelity. With reference to that func- 
tionary they incur a heavy weight of respon- 
sibility. It is proved that a person has died 
from want. At the inquest it was alleged, 
on oath, by one of the witnesses, as follows : 

That the cause of the illness of John Bird 
was want of food, for I have known bim to 
be many times two days at once and never 
broke his fast. He was without meat because 
he could not get any. I applied for relief last 
Wednesday to Mr. Halliwell, at his own 
office in the Eagle-yard. J told him John 
Bird was in a lost state; that we had no 
meat in the house ; that I was losing my time 
looking after him, and we had nothing to 
take to. He told me he would give me no- 
thing. LI asked him what we must do. He 
told me he would give me nothing until the 
latter end of the week, when I must come 
again. He then asked me when I was re- 
lieved before. I told him I never had been. 
He then asked me when was the last time 
deceased got any money. I told him he had 
received eighteenpence last Friday. He 
then said I might go about my business, and 
come again at the latter part of the week, 
and he would give me a trifle more. I asked 
him if I must lose my time looking after him, 
and my own wife and two children starving. 
He said that nobody had a better right to 
look after him. So I turned round and said 
I would come no more. We had no food in 
the house. I told the overseer so, I had 
not myself tasted food all day on Tuesday. 
Neither had the deceased. 


The evidence of this witness was con- 
firmed on oath by the statements of other 
persons, and, at the conclusion of the inquiry, 
the Jury, in the honest discharge of their 
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«“ Brrp died from disease, caused by priva- 
“ tion, or improper food.” 


This testimony presses heavily upon the 
conduct of the relieving officer. Within a 
few days the scene changes, and Act, the 
Second, of the painful tragedy is performed. 
The identical Guardians who employed the 
relieving officer, are transformed into Town 
Councillors, and now, with a degree of bold- 
ness which challenges public criticism and 
observation, they endeavour to throw the 
shield of protection over their servant, who 
was appointed by law to render aid w the 
destitute poor, and, at the same time, wreak 
their vengeance upon the Coroner, that officer 
of justice also acting under the law, he, 
in their estimation, having been guilty of 
the high misdemeanour of instituting an 
inquiry into a death from starvation, in 
relation to which they had, themselves, in- 
curred no inconsiderable share of respon- 
sibility ! 

Determined to make the most of their 
brief authority, these paltry Jacks-in-oflice 
at once enter into a resolution which is not 
less opposed to the spirit of the law than it 
is opposed to the first principles of justice. 
In deciding against the Coroner for insti- 
tuting the inquiry into the cause of death of 
Joun Birp, they hold out the right hand of 
fellowship and good-will to their relieving 
officer, and, in effect, thus admonish him. 
“ HALLIWELL, you are a fine fellow. Your 
“ interpretation of the Poor-law is admirable : 
“ starving poor people that are of no use to 
“ anybody. The faster they die, the better it 
“is for the rate-payers. So long as you save 
* the rates you have nothing to fear; never 
“mind stupid cries about cruelty and inhu- 
“ manity, and all such nonsense. If the 
“ Coroner becomes a busy-body we can soon 
“ stop his activity, and all inquests in this 
* borough in cases of starvation, by refusing 
“ him his fees, and by throwing upon him 
“the whole expense of the investigations. 
“ Therefore, HALLIWELL, persevere, and 
“ save the rates. We tell you again, that, 
“ acting in the capacity of Guardians and 





“ Town Councillors, we can afford to you 
“ ample protection.” 

Had language of this description been ad- 
dressed to the relieving officer by the Board 
of Guardians, it could have produced only 
the same impression on the mind and feelings 
of HaLtiweLt, as must have been the result 
of the decision of the Town Councillors against 
the Coroner. The influence upon the con- 
duct of the relieving officer must have been 
identical in the two cases. Had not he full 
reason to conclude that in other cases of star- 
vation, imputingmeglect, there would be no 
danger of inquiry, no fear of inquests? But 
we rejoice to find, from all the accounts that 
we have received from Wigan, that the Town 
Councillors have miscalculated, with respect 
to the submission of the Coroner, as regards 
their nefarious and disgusting proceedings. 
The case of the unhappy Joun Birp has, 
we find, excited in that town the utmost in- 
dignation, the circumstances which led tothe 
death of that wretched man being even of a 
far more painful character than the statements 
in the Wigan Gazette exhibited. The con- 
dition of the miserable being, during many 
weeks, presented a picture of suffering and 
privation which does not admit of an ade- 
quate description. Had not the Coroner 
acted upon the information which he had 
received in the case, his own punishment 
would have been consequent on such a 
glaring neglect of duty, had a proper appli- 
cation on the subject been made to the Court 
of Queen’s Bench. The Coroner will now be 
the party to petition that Court for redress. 
But should he fail to obtain it, then will a pro- 
clamation be made throughout this country, 
that, in addition to the other atrocities arising 
out of the Poor-law Amendment Act, must 
be numbered that of withholding from the 
poor the protection of the inquest. 

Since we noticed this subject on the 25th 
ult., we have had an opportunity of reading 
a fuller report of the depositions than was 
published in the Wigan Gazette, in which 
journal we have now ascertained that the 
account was restricted and partial. As we 
sincerely hope that the entire transaction 
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will yet be fully investigated, and thoroughly 
discussed, in the Court of Queen’s Bench, 
we refrain from inserting the details which 
have been forwarded to us, since they might 
be regarded as ex parte, unfair, and unjustly 
prejudicial to professional and individual 
character. Whilst, however, we withhold 
the publication of statements which have 
been made under the sanction and authority 
of an oath, we feel called upon to express 
the opinion that the system of administering 
medical and other relief to the destitute poor 
of Wigan, calls for the introduction of im- 
provements which must arise rather from 
altered feelings on the part of the authorities 
of that borough, than from any change which 
can ever be effected in the state of the law. 
The statute which is called the “ Poor-Law 
AmenpmMent Act,” is, without doubt, ob- 
noxious in its principles to the kindliest feel- 
ings of human nature. Its provisions press 
with terrific weight upon the poor labouring 
population of this country ; and in that place 
where the odious measure was made a law, 
it was declared by its chief supporter that 
the object of the poor-law was merely to pre- 
vent any person from dying by actual star- 
vation. In Wigan there is another version 
of the statute. Starvation is not to be pre- 
vented, and, if it be produced by criminal 
neglect, the guilty parties are to be screened 
from inquiry. So that we have come to this 
conclusion, that, with respect to the destitute 
poor, it is better to have a bad law, with 
good men to administer it, than to havea 
good law, in places where it is to be carried 
into execution by persons who are insensible 
to the commonest dictates of humanity. 

We cannot close this article without once 
more beseeching, nay, imploring, with the 
utmost earnestness, of our professional 
brethren who are engaged as officers of the 
unions, that they will not lend themselves to 
be employed as cold-blooded instruments to 
promote the sordid and often infamous con- 
trivances of their frequently hard-hearted and 
despotic employers. 

We also take this opportunity of entreating 
that the communications from our correspon- 


dents at Wigan may be continued, as it is 
utterly impossible that the conduct of the 
Town Council and Guardians of that place, 
in relation to their starved poor, can pass 
unnoticed in the approaching discussions on 
the New Poor-law in the House of Com- 


mons. 
- 





A HosPITAL having recently been erected 
at Carlisle, under the name of the “ Cum- 
BERLAND INFIRMARY,” the Governors, in due 
time, advertised for offers from the medical 
gentlemen of the town to serve the institution 
gratuitously with professional attendance, 
and, in reply, received from them universal 
expressions of assent. “But of these the 
Governors proposed to retain only a certain 
number, electing the candidates for life. 
That arrangement, however, was manifestly 
unjust to the remainder, and was so shown 
to be in a most able memorial addressed to 
the Governors by the united practitioners of 
the town. The selection of the few for per- 
manent appointments, and without regard to 
superior claims or fitness, peremptorily 
shut out the rest, for ever, (unless the 
misfortune of death, or some other undesir- 
able and unanticipated accident occurred,) 
from all the experience and advantages of 
hospital practice in Carlisle, and closed the 
institution against those numerous improve- 
ments in science, and the prospect of that per- 
sonal assiduity on the part of medical officers, 
which should distinguish their practice and 
attendance. For instance, the physician-in- 
chief of the Fever Hospital in Carlisle is a 
“ permanent” officer of that establishment ; 
and, as was remarked at the annual meeting 
by a judge of his performances (not one of 
the military governors or divines), that the 
patients were “ none the better and none the 
worse for Dr. Barnes’ prescriptions.” Ac- 
cordingly the medical practitioners, from 
whom Dr. Barnes stood altogether aloof, as 
having with them no interest in common, 
proposed the system of appointments which 
was explained in Tue Lancer of Dec. 18, 





but which the Governors at once unani- 
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mously rejected, Dr. Barnes sticking by the 
Governors, who subsequently rewarded him 
as he desired. But although (by the aid of 
the recreant doctor) the bishop and the dean, 
the majors and the esquires, contrived so far 
to beat the physicians of Carlisle, how} 
were the Governors to triumph over the 
surgeons ? 

Without describing here, in full, the course 
adopted, for it will be found at page 506, of 
this week’s Lancet, we shall simply men- 
tion that the agent of their temporary victory, 
—the person who lent them the sword, or the 
whip, or whatever else the Governors may 
incline to call the instrument,—was found at 
one of the metropolitan institutions. To 
Mr. Scort, of the London Hospital, applica- 
tion was made for the means to punish the 
contumacious practitioners, and the manzer 
in which it is said to have been met is 
described by the Governors themselves. But 
before offering another word upon the sub- 
ject, we beg to ask Mr. Scorr whether, 
when furnishing the Governors with the 


name of Mr. W. B. Pace, he (Mr. 8.) was 
acquainted with the circumstances under 
which the presence in Carlisle of an 
eighteenth medical practitioner was sought 
by the parties who made the application 
described in the statement of the Governors? 





THE COLLEGE OF SURGEONS, 
MEDICAL REFORM. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 

Sir,—A few weeks agol procured a copy 
of the list of members lately published by the 
London College of Surgeons, and observed 
with regret, that so few medical gentlemen 
had supplied the materials necessary for a 
correct list. There seems little doubt that 
the extreme unpopularity of the college is 
the reason why the refusal to comply with 
the requisitions of the council has been so 
generally exhibited; but having expressed 
this opinion so decidedly once, there are rea- 
sons why the profession should now respond 
to the renewed call of the college, and supply 
immediately the required information as well 
as they conveniently can. For example :— 
the present list contains probably 12,000 
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names, of these about 28 in 40 are of those 
admitted members since the year 1820; so 
that an authentic list would plainly exhibit 
to the public and to Parliament the astound- 
ing fact, that at least 6000 medical practi- 
tioners are excluded by a very small mino- 
rity from the exercise of all power and 
influence in their own college. Another rea- 
son may be mentioned. The individual 
members of the council, as individuals, are 
worthy of respect and esteem ; and, although 
in irresponsible monopolising bodies a well- 
known mathematical axiom is invariably 
reversed (however estimable the individual 
members may be), and the whole is not 
equal to the sum of all its parts, yet it is not 
quite impossible that we may have a sort of 
moral miracle exhibited in the college. We 
ought, therefore, I think, at least to afford 
these gentlemen an opportunity of doing jus- 
tice to their excluded brethren, as they may 
now see clearly how much such an act of 
justice would advance their own interests as 
well as those of the profession at large. 

But there is still another and a much more 
important reason why a correct list should 
be obtained, and that is, that such a list 
would afford the information most essential 
to a complete voluntary organisation of the 
whole profession. It is plain, I think, that 
sooner or later the profession will be orga- 
nised, for the conviction is becoming more 
and more general, that a thorough union of 
all grades of practitioners into one compact 
body can alone enable the profession to take 
that stand in the commonwealth to which it 
is morally and politically entitled. The 
more the propriety of such a step is dis- 
cussed, the more its necessity and grandeur 
will be seen, since its obvious effect would 
be to ensure the direct and systematic appli- 
cation of the skill and knowledge of the pro- 
fession to the sublimest and most difficult of 
all arts, namely, the amelioration of the civil 
condition of man. There can be no doubt 
that if the general government, or the medical 
corporations, do not take the necessary steps 
for ensuring the attainment of this great and 
good object, the profession will organise 
itself. An authentic statement of the name, 
address, and qualificatiow of every surgeon 
in the kingdom would be absolutely neces- 
sary before any effective step of this kind 
could be taken, however difficult and expen- 
sive to procure. But here we have the Lon- 
don College of Surgeons undertaking, sua 
sponte, the important duty ; and I cannot but 
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think that every one who takes an enlarged 
view of what is due to the honour and dig- 
nity of the profession, will cordially assist in 
the undertaking. Of course, no provincial 
practitioner, in transmitting the required in- 
formation, would do so under the impression 
that the college, as now constituted, can 
either protect or punish its members. I am, 
Sir, your obedient servant, 
T. Laycock, M.D. 


York, Jan, 4, 1842. 





ASSOCIATION OF MEDICAL 
STUDENTS. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancet. 


S1r,—Some recent communications in your 
pages indicate a movement on the part of the 
junior members of our profession to take an 
active part in promoting their collective in- 
terests. This is as it should be. Now is 
the time for medical practitioners to save 
themselves, and the character of their pro- 
fession, from ruin. If they do not stand for- 
ward manfully in the breach, regret will 
come too late. If, however, they be not 
themselves conscious of the necessity for ex- 
ertion, I fear that the voice of another will 
be insufficient to arouse them. A few words 
may be addressed to some of those who have 
still held back—I mean the students of me- 
dicine. When medical men leave the hos- 
pitals and commence private practice, they 
have but little time to devote to other matters 
than those which promote their individual 
interests. Nothing but a great personal 
sacrifice can enable them to leave their 
homes to visit those places where their bre- 
thren, under like difficulties, assemble, with 
the desire of advancing the interests of the 
profession at large ; and rarely, indeed, can 
useful results follow the working of such 
scattered materials as they then become. 
An association of students is free from such 
objections. If well constituted and well 
conducted, it could, it would, effect much. It 
should seek but the common good of the pro- 
fession, casting aside all party feelings and 
petty jealousies, which could keep out of 
view the generous object of their ambition. 
Such an association would be well engaged 
in preventing this game of uneducated che- 
mists and fee-less physicians from being 
played out. They could overcome the nui- 
sance of this wholesale trade in German 


——. 

ut why need I enumerate the various 
evils which they may contribute to remedy, 
when so many are known to exist? Such 
an association must soon be at work, and 
may it have every success in promoting good 








feeling and harmony amongst its members, 
is the sincere wish of yours respectfully, 
A Sentor Srupent, 
January 4, 1842. 
*,* Our correspondent should favour us, 
in confidence, with his name and address. 
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REMOVAL OF A PORTION OF THE LOWER JAW 
FOR NECROSIS, CLINICAL REMARKS BY MR, 
FERGUSSON. 


Ocr. 23, 1841, Charles Johnson, a mounte- 
bank, was brought into the operating theatre 
with a large swelling on the right side of the 
face, causing it to appear out of all propor- 
tion with the opposite side, the swelling ex- 
tending from the eyelids down the cheek, and 
the upper half of the neck. Two openings 
appeared in the skin ; one at the angle of the 
jaw, and the other about two inches further 
forward ; there was also an opening into the 
pharynx, from all of which there was a co- 
pious discharge of matter. The patient was 
seated on a firm chair, and Mr. Fergusson, 
standing on his right hand, passed a probe- 
pointed bistoury into the anterior opening, to 
the extent of an inch and a half in depth, 
until its point came in contact with the bone. 
He then carried the instrument upwards and 
backwards, so as to make an opening in the 
lower part of the cheek about two inches in 
length. The edge of the knife was then re- 
versed, and laid on the anterior and lower 
margin of the wound, so that the cheek was 
thus more fully laid open by an additional 
incision of half an inch. In the first wound 
the facial artery was divided, and bled freely 
for a short time: the flow of blood was ina 
great measure, however, restrained, by the 
operator always keeping one of his fingers 
over the orifice of the divided vessel, whilst 
he was proceeding in other steps of the ope- 
ration. A ligature was applied to the ves- 
sel, but as it did not seem to have been fairly 
placed, no further attention was paid to it 
in the mean time, except that above de- 
scribed. A careful examination was made 
with the forefinger of the left hand, and after 
using the point of the bistoury in-the deeper 
parts of the wound for the purpose of di- 
viding several parts which were found cover- 
ing, and in a measure binding down the 
bone, a strong forceps was introduced, when 
a portion of bone involving the whole alveolar 
processes of the three last molar teeth, and a 
portion of the ascending ramus, was extracted, 
apparently without any force, The wound 
was stuffed with lint; a pad was placed on 
the wound, and retained by a bandage 
placed round the head and under the jaws. 
Mr. Fergusson stated, that the patient 
had been in the house under his charge for 
the last five or six weeks, having dated his 





REMOVAL OF NECROSED BONE, 


sufferings from the time he had a tooth ex- 
tracted, about four weeks previous to his 
admission. When he first came under his 
care, the face, particularly on the left side, 
was enormously swollen, and in the course 
of the treatment an abscess had burst in the 
pharynx, and also in two parts on the face, 
from which openings matter had been dis- 
charged ever since. All the symptoms then 
denoted that a portion of the jaw had become 
necrosed subsequent to the extraction of the 
tooth. He had waited patiently in the treat- 
ment of this case, until he was satisfied that 
a portion of bone was loose, for though he 
had long been aware that the bone was bare, 
he was not assured that the circumstances 
were favourable to the proceeding he had 
now resorted to. He had latterly been de- 
terred from doing anything in consequence 
of an attack of erysipelas, but that having 
subsided, and the irritation from the dead 
portion of bone seeming to have increased, 
whilst, at the same time, the patient's con- 
stitution seemed to suffer, more and more, he 
had now attempted the removal of the cause 
of suffering, and fortunately had succeeded. 
In making the first incision, he was aware 
that the facial artery would be divided, but 
as he knew that the incision would be suffi- 
ciently free to enable him to lay hold of its 
divided end with ease, supposing it was 
likely to bleed, he had no hesitation in using 
the knife freely, as by making a good sized 
wound at first, he conceived that the future 
steps of the operation would be accomplished 
with more ease to himself and less pain to 
the patient than by a more limited use of the 
knife, which might thereby be more fre- 
quently required. He had often divided the 
facial artery in operations on the lower jaw, 
and had never seen any trouble follow. In 
some instances the bleeding had so nearly 
ceased at the end of the operation, as, in- 
deed, had occurred in the present instance, 
that he did not deem a ligature requisite, 
In other instances, however, owing to the 
size of the wound, he had had no difficulty 
in seizing the artery with forceps, and apply- 
ing a ligature. In this case he had a double 
advantage in suppressing hemorrhage, as in 
consequence of the swollen state of the cheek 
he did not consider the wound in a fit state 
to attempt union by the first intention, and 
he had plugged it with lint, which, with a 
pad over all, the whole being retained by a 
bandage, had the effect of completely arrest- 
ing the bleeding. 

28. Since the operation the patient has 
continued todo well. Owing to great weak- 
ness of his system, produced by previous 
hard-living, he has required the free use of 
stimali. The wound in the cheek is suppu- 
rating freely; the swelling has abated 
greatly, and there is every prospect of a 
complete recovery. 

Noy. 25. Since the last report this patient 
has been twice attacked with erysipelas of 
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the face and neck contiguous to the wound. 
On the first occasion a small abscess formed 
in the neck, helow the base of the jaw, which 
wasopened. When the disease had nearly sub- 
sided, a little matter formed in the lower eye- 
lid, which was also evacuated. The second 
attack of erysipelas was less severe than the 
first; but the patient’s constitution, not 
strong at first, seemed to have suffered sadly 
from all his recent illnesses. 

By careful attention to his bowels, and 
the occasional exhibition of stimulants, more 
particularly generous diet, when his diges- 
tion seemed sufficient for such a regimen, 
he hascontinued gradually to improve ; the 
wound in the cheek has healed ; the openings 
of the different abscesses have closed. He 
is now moving about the ward, and in a 
few days will get his discharge, cured, 


DIVISION OF THE HAMSTRINGS FOR FLEXED 
KNEE, 


On the same day, Mr. Fergusson divided 
the internal hamstrings in a case of flexed 
knee, the effect of chronic disease of the 
joint. The limb was bent nearly at a right 
angle. The patient, a boy, fourteen years of 
age, was laid onhis face, and the operator 
passed a very small, sharp-pointed narrow 
blade, set in the handle of a common pen- 
knife, under the skin, with the flat side 
parallel with the tendons; when it was 
pushed sufficiently deep, the sharp edge was 
turned against the tendon of the semi-tendi- 
nosus, which was divided by slight pressure, 
when that of the semi-membranosus was 
treated in the same way. The knife was 
made to cut, with a small extent, near its 
point only ; towards the heel, its edge was 
so rounded off that the operator could turn it 
easily in the wound, and move it in almost 
any direction, without enlarging the orifice 
on the surface ; a circumstance which could 
scarcely be avoided, when the blade was 
sharp to its very heel. As soon as the parts 
were divided, the limb could be stretched out 
a little further. A bit of lint was placed 
over the puncture in the skin, and retained 
by a strip of adhesive plaster. 

Mr. Fergussou stated, that he had per- 
formed this little operation partly at the re- 
quest of the patient, who was very anxious 
to have his limb improved in shape, and 
partly because he considered this to be a 
good case for putting such practice into 
execution, It was an instance, however, in 
which the greatest caution was requisite, as 
from the recently tender state of the parts, 
and the apparent disposition to further and 
more dangerous disease, any unusual excite - 
ment, such as would be occasioned by sud- 
denly stretching the limb, would, in his opi- 
nion, be highly injurious. He had taken 
occasion, during his rounds in the wards, to 
refer to the practice adopted in this case. 
When the boy was first admitted there was 
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considerable tenderness in the parts, and 
measures had been resorted to which had 
the effect of removing all traces of disease, 
excepting the bent condition of the limb, and 
an enlarged state of the joint, which, in "fact, 

was the usual condition in which the parts 
were left after attacks, such as had hap- 
pened in this example. He took occasion 
to caution the pupils against a practice 
which had been recently brought under the 
notice of the profession, that of Lauvrier, of 
suddenly stretching out the limb by ma- 
chinery, which he (Mr, Fergusson) was of 
opinion was likely to be as injurious to sur- 
gery, and the reputation of a practitioner, as 
it would be to the interests of the patient. 
He had not divided the hamstrings on both 
sides, as some of the pupils had seen him do 
on a former occasion, as, in the example be- 
fore them, he thought there was necessity 
for the greatest caution in extending the 
limb. Ata future period he might, possibly, 
use the knife again; meantime they would 
have an opportunity of witnessing the effect 
of this proceeding, and what he intended to 
do in the course of a few days by means 
of apparatus to bring about the desired 
end. 

28. The limb is somewhat improved in 
shape, and a splint with an extending screw 
has been placed behind it. 

Nov. 25. Shortly after the last report, it 
was found necessary to lay aside the splint 
for extending the limb, in consequence of the 
painful condition of the joint. Leeches and 
warm fomentations were resorted to with 
much benefit ; but Mr, Fergusson never con- 
sidered himself justified in again resorting to 
extension, as on a careful examination of the 
joint he could always detecta greater degree 
of tenderness of the cartilage than he thought 
compatible with such a plan of treatment. 

The joint still continues in a similar con- 
dition, and at the visit to-day, Mr. Fergus- 
son expressed his satisfaction that he did not 
proceed further with the division of the ham- 
strings or the extension of the limb; for, in 
the event of the occurrence of a similar, or, 
perhaps, a worse state, the method of exten- 
sion might, perhaps with justice, have been 
blamed, and what had happened in this case 
only corroborated the opinion he had already 
expressed regarding any sudden attempt to 
make the limb straight. 





EXPOSURE TO THE FUMES OF 
SULPHUR IN A BATH. 
QUESTION OF THE CAUSE OF DEATH. VERDICT 

oF “ MANSLAUGHTER” AGAINST THB SUR- 
GEON. 
A surceon of Bolton, Mr. Heap, has had a 
verdict,—-which the coroner, Mr. Taytor, 
pronounced to be one of manslaughter,—re- 
turned against him, at an inquest, at Bolton, 








FUMES OF SULPHUR. 


on Friday, December 3, on a charge of caus- 
ing the death of Margaret Heywood, aged 
43 years, at the Great Bolton workhouse, 
by placing her in a “ sulphur-bath,” on the 
16th of November last, whereby it was 
rumoured that she had been poisoned, or 
that she had acquired fatal inflammation of 
the lungs in going to the bath. 

The workhouse contains a room called the 
“lower hospital,” which the Bolton Free 
Press describes as “ a damp, ill-ventilated 
place, with a floor, in which de- 
ceased was stripped, to undergo the opera- 
tion of fumigation by the sulphur-bath. She 
had then to walk, in a naked state, across a 
flagged lobby, within two or three yards of 
the door, and through the current of air 
which would enter at the door, to the room 
in which the operation was performed. The 
process of fumigation was explained to the 
jury :—The patient during the operation is 
seated on the skeleton of a chair, with the 
four poles at the corners rising as high as a 
person’s neck, when seated. The seat is 
formed of three bars of wood, with apertures 
in them, The patient is naked, and then 
covered with an oil-cloth cloak, made air- 
tight, buttoned close about the neck, with a 
hoop beneath, to keep the covering open 
about the upper part of the person. The 
head and face are exposed to the ordinary 
atmosphere. About half an ounce of brim- 
stone is then placed on an iron plate on the 
ground, beneath the seat, and a hot iron 
applied to it. The patient remains about a 
minute and a half, with the body surrounded 
by the vapour, and is then released.” 

Some of the jury were rather excited by 
what they had seen. The deceased woman 
lived in a cottage near the workhouse, and 
had been of weak intellect since childhood. 
A pauper in the workhouse testified that she 
had “the operation of stoving performed 
upon her” on the 16th of November, which 
he thus described :—“ She was covered with 
an oil-case, which is air-proof. The cover 
buttons round the neck. She had ahandker- 
chief outside, as an additional preventive of 
the sulphur getting to her face. The head- 
piece of the cover was intended for men, and 
rather too large for deceased. On removing 
the cover I got as much of the sulphur as 
deceased, She then went into a cottage, in 
the yard where she lived. She remained in 
the apparatus from first firing the sulphur to 
taking her out, a minute and a half. I 
placed the better half of an ounce of brim- 
stone under the deceased, and placed a hot 
iron upon it. This was the first trial of the 
stoving system, and it has not been used 
since. When put in she had no cough, and 
was as well as I have known her for years.” 
She was sent home to her cottage after this, 
but became so ill there that she was ulti- 
mately removed to the hospital of the work- 
house. The witness continued, that “a 
fortnight after the stoving she was fever- 
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ish, had pain in her chest, and coughed, and 
had headach. Mr. Heap, on 23rd Novem- 
ber, visited her, and gave her a cough mix- 
ture. Some men in the workhouse required 
stoving quite as much as the deceased. They 
have not been stoved. She was a perfectly 
healthy woman. I removed her to the hos- 
pital on the Monday. On that day she 
grew worse. On the following day she was 
insensible, and had a kind of stoppage in the 
breast. The persons present at the stoving 
were Mr. Heap, Mr. Cooper, a guardian, 
myself, and the hospital nurse. She died 
about half-past four on Wednesday morn- 
ing.” 

Oddly enough, it is no where stated in the 
report on what account she was “stoved,” 
but from the circumstance that her brother, 
a baker in the town, as well as several other 
witnesses, stating to the jury that she was 
in perfect health, excepting so far as the im- 
perfection in her mind was concerned (which 
was not contradicted), that “ before she went 
to the workhouse she had no such disease as 
that for which it is said the sulphur-bath was 
used, and that she was negligent of personal 
cleanliness, if not stirred up to it by her 
mother,” it might be presumed that the 
“ stoving” was a new experiment to rid the 
body of vermin. 

The evidence of another witness is also 
thus given. Margaret Plows, a pauper of 
the workhouse, who lived in the next cottage, 
and saw deceased go and return from the 


process :— On the Thursday night after she 
was stoved, I saw the governor, and said to 
him, *‘ You have got a nice plan to kill poor 
folk; you cannot plague us ill enough by 
keeping us in, but you must get a stove to 
kill us; I believe you have done for Marga- 


ret’ (meaning deceased). The governor 
said, ‘ Well, I cannot help it, I was not 
there.’ There is a man in the workhouse 
who is similarly afflicted with vermin to de- 
ceased. They have a practice of putting the 
filthy clothes in the oven, after the bread has 
been baked, to kill the vermin, but that does 
not destroy the nits.” 

The testimony of the same witness tended 
to show that deceased was decoyed from the 
cottage to the “lower hospital” by the hos- 
pital nurse, under persuasion that she was 
going to have a present, outside. “Come, 
Peggy,” the witness stated that the nurse 
said to her on the 9th instant, “ you must go 
and see your brother; he is waiting for you 
at the gates, and has brought some snuff for 
you.” She went, and returned in about ten 
minutes, and then shook and shivered. I 
said, ‘ Are you cold? and she said ‘ Yes.’ 
We said, ‘ What is to do with your mouth 
that you keep it lapped (covered) up?’ She 
said, *‘ My teeth are all loose,’ and held her 
apron to her mouth, and would not go to her 
dimner, saying, ‘ that she could eat none.’ 
She had on other occasions been stupid, and 
refused to go to dinner, About five o’clock 
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in the afternoon she complained of a pain in 
her side. On Wednesday morning when she 
made spittle she had a difficulty, and what 
she spat was of a thick yellow nature; she 
then said, ‘ It’s the brimstone ;’ and we then 
asked her what had been done to her? and 
she described the stoving. She was very ill 
until her removal into the hospital on Mon- 
day last.” 

The inquest was adjourned for an exami- 
nation of the body, when the witness, the 
male pauper, was accused of having exagge- 
rated the facts, because there was said now 
to have been a fire in the room during the 
stoving, and an allowance of clogs to the 
naked feet of deceased in walking to “the 
bath.” The evidence of the surgeon is thus 
given in the report :— 

“Mr. J. M,. Ropinson had opened and 
made an examination of the body of Marga- 
ret Heywood. Saw no evidence of the dis- 
ease which had been attributed to her, and 
for which the operation had been performed ; 
at least there was nothing of the kind to 
attract his attention on the body, which was 
that ofa healthy and fleshy woman. Opened 
the chest and abdomen; both were in a 
healthy state ; the contents of the abdomen 
particularly so. The lungs on both sides of 
the chest were in a high state of inflamma- 
tion, which had led to effusion of water in 
the chest. He also found bands of adhesion 
between the membrane which lines the ribs 
and covers the substance of the lungs, called 
the pleura; it was also inflamed, and the 
appearances in both satisfied him that there 
had been previous disease in both those 
parts. The disease was some of it of old, 
and a portion of it of recent formation. There 
was quite suflicient to account for death in 
the inflammation of the lungs and the effusion 
of water in the chest. Inflammation of the 
lungs might arise from many causes, such as 
the colds which are common at this period of 
the year: it might be occasioned by the sud- 
den exposure of the body from great heat to 
cold, and a moist atmosphere. There was a 
little redness of the abdomen. An irritant, 
such as heat, or a defective state of the 
secretion of water, might produce it. 

“ By Mr. Hear—lIf that had been caused 
by external heat, I should have expected to 
find the redness externally, but there was 
none. An external irritant would have 
affected the outward parts, butthey were not 
affected. Death might have been occasioned 
without the application of any external heat 
or irritant. Surgeons do not commonly keep 
the sulphur-bath, but I know it is in general 
use among all classes, both for the disease to 
which it has been applied in this instance, 
and for others, and it is not considered dan- 
gerous. I have seen the apparatus at the 
workhouse. It seems to me to be a very 
good imitation of one for which a patent has 
been obtained, and is well adapted for the 
purpose. I consider its application to be 
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beneficial in every way to a person labouring 
under such a disease, Any heat which 
would arise from below could not injure the 

Tsoi. 

“ By the Cornoner—I could not say that 
there was sufficient cause of death in the dis- 
eased state of the lungs of old formation, but 
that would increase the susceptibility to in- 
flammation, and render it more likely to 
prove dangerous. A sudden change of tem- 
perature might bring on inflammation, The 
fact of walking barefoot on stones, and the 
subsequent exposure to the air in the yard, 
might have occasioned it at-any time. It 
might be occasioned by walking out of a 
hot room to a cold one, at this season of the 
year. 

“ The Coroner then said, the surgeon’s 
evidence was conclusive, both as to the cause 
of death and the manner in which it might be 
occasioned. That evidence settled the case, 
and, satisfied with it, their verdict would be 
that death had resulted from natural disease.” 
But the jury requested to have further evi- 
dence before them, in order to be better in- 
formed whether the illness of deceased ex- 
pressly dated from the day and hour of the 
stoving. 

Mary Davenport, the hospital nurse, said, 
* Deceased did not seem much affected by 
the bath ; she was quite sensible, dressed 
herself, asked her for a pin, and went out of 
the hospital alone. She coughed, and wit- 
ness coughed, and they all coughed, because 
they all got some of the vapour, and as much 
as deceased did. 

“ Dorotuy JonatHAN—Deceased told wit- 
ness they had put brimstone under her feet, 
and had stripped her naked, and put her a 
great cloak on. She said she had a bad 
taste in her mouth, Could not say what 
time she went to bed. She complained to 
witness of soreness about her seat, and of 
pain in her left side. She gasped when she 
breathed as if there was something which 
stopped up her breast. She complained 
every day, and spat nasty spittle. Witness 
had never heard her complain, nor seen her 
spit in that manner before she was taken to 
the bath. She said the stuff she spat tasted 
like brimstone. She complained every time 
she went to the pot after the stoving, and at 
last became so ill, that she passed her excre- 
ments under her and upon her clothes as she 
lay. From the day on which the stoving 
took place to her death, she was never 
well.” 

Saran Carrout, who slept in the same 
room with deceased, confirmed parts of the 
evidence of the witness Jonathan. 

“ The Coroner then repeated his advice, 
that they could come to no legal verdict, ex- 
cepting on the evidence of the surgeon. 

“The jury deliberated for an hour, and 
then returned a verdict that the deceased had 
met her death in consequence of being placed 

the sulphur -bath, 





“The Coroner said that the verdict 
amounted to one of manslaughter, and the 
jurors then said that such was their opinion. 
They had weighed the evidence very care- 
fully, and thought, to say the least of it, 
there had been great neglect in not visiting 
the deceased, this being an experiment.” 

This remark had reference to certain state- 
ments of the witnesses to the effect that no 
medical care had been bestowed on the de- 
ceased after the “ stoving,” until she was so 
ill as to be obliged to be removed from her 
room in the cottage to the workhouse, Mrs. 
CarROLt stated in her evidence, that she had 
“ not seen James Hughes (a pauper in the 
workhouse, who appears to have been the 
surgeon’s male nurse,) from the stoving to 
the Friday before, the 25th ult. Witness 
told Hughes, on the Saturday night after the 
stoving, to come in and look at the deceased, 
for she was very poorly. Deceased inquired 
for Hughes often. Witness asked Hughes 
for some medicine for her, and he replied 
that the doctor said nothing ailed her. He 
brought the doctor to deceased on Sunday 
last.” 

It appears, that pending some dispute be- 
tween the coroners resident in that locality, 
respecting their several jurisdictions, a 
second inquest was held on the body, at 
which another kind of verdict was returned ; 
for the Bolton newspaper contains the fol- 
lowing paragraph :— 

“ Seconp Inevest.—A second inquest was 
held at the same place, on Saturday, before 
Mr. Rutrer, the county coroner. James 
Hughes, and Mr, Robinson, surgeon, were 
the only witnesses examined, The coroner 
said it was entirely useless to call further 
evidence, as the testimony of the surgeon 
showed sufficient cause for death, and that it 
had -been occasioned by natural disease. A 
verdict to that effect was returned. Mr. 
Holden appeared on behalf of Mr. Heap. 
None of the jurors asked a single question. 

**On Monday morning last, Mr. Heap, 
attended by his friends, appeared at the 
Borough Court, and put in bail for his ap- 
pearance at the spring assizes,”’ 
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To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Sir,—In reference to this subject, the 
point at issue (namely, who is to pay, the 
company or the assured) is, in my opinion, 
not of the least importance, provided medi- 
cal men do get paid for their certificates, 
and that is deserving of their serious atten- 
tion. But, before entering into details, I 
would ask, Why does such an influential 
body as the British Medical Association find 
it requisite to adopt this potent resolution, 
—that they will not reply to inquiries from 
the companies’ offices unless accompanied 
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by the fee of a guinea? Perhaps, because 
they would seldom obtain the fee at all, from 
either party, without it. 

For myself, I have for some years an- 
swered with candour the several queries of 
the companies, besides recommending pa- 
tients to some, without ever having been re- 
warded by either party. I have often re- 
quested a fee from the offices after the assur- 
ances had been partially effected through 
my aid ; but the attempts were always fruit- 
less. From patients, or friends, I never 
asked a fee, the demand not being in accord- 
ance with my feelings on the subject, and 
an honorarium was never offered. Conse- 
quently, while assisting two parties to their 
exclusive good, I was working for nothing. 
This at length caused me to act upon the rule 
of the British Medical Association, from 
which I will not swerve. After this point 
was settled in my own mind, the very next 
application for favours, through one of the 
richest eompanies, was that of my own 
uncle, Sir Hugh Evelyn, Baronet. I inti- 
mated to the company that I must first 
trouble them to remit me one guinea. They 
refused to comply, and apprised Sir Hugh of 
my communication, who took offence at it, 
and employed another medical gentleman to 
officiate in my place, but whether that sur- 
geon got remunerated or not I cannot say. 
Is such a state of things just? Are medical 


men true to themselves if they afford essential 
services gratuitously to the rich? 


It is true, 
that we have incurred all this, and even 
more, by eur own good nature and apathy, 
but that is no reason why we should not 
arise, and demand our rights. 

I know of only one method of settling the 
business. I would recommend all the com- 
panies to unite with medical men to change 
their accustomed plan, and require at the 
time of application from each candidate the 
sum of one guinea for the medical referee; 
the half of this amount to be paid by the 
company if the assurance be effected, not 
otherwise. 

Some remarks were made by you on these 
fees in Tue Lancets of July 10th and De- 
cember the 18th, last, totally opposed to the 
view taken by the British Medical Associa- 
tion, and by many individuals not members 
of that society. I very much dread what has 
already fallen from your powerful pen on 
this subject, fearing it will widen the breach 
between the contending parties, as your ob- 
servations are inclined to strengthen the ex- 
isting custom of the companies. I agree 
with you, Sir, that the companies are not 
bound, according to their printed instructions, 
to pay for medical certificates, which they 
state are to be provided by the assured from 
their own medical attendants; still, this is 
po reason why they should not relax the rule, 
seeing that they deem our certificates to be 
indispensable for the fulfilment of the con- 
tracts. Moreover, it is quite evident that 





there will always be a difficulty in obtaining 
the fee, unless at the time, and through the 
company. 

Finally, I do hope that the companies will 
better estimate the valuable knowledge which 
they solicit at our hands, and deem it worth 
paying for, effecting that between them- 
selyes and the applicants, having the power 
within themselves to do so; and I cannot 
refrain from offering my thanks to the 
council of the British Medical Association for 
the laudable manner in which they have 
acted on behalf of the profession on this 
question, Hoping still for your own assist- 
ance, Sir, I have the honour to remain your 
obedient servant, 

Tuomas Smeruurst. 
Spencer-House, Ramsgate, 
Dec, 22, 1841, 
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To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 

Sir,—In your remarks in Tue Lancet, 
you appear indirectly to have censured Mr. 
Rogerson, the coroner, for giving up the 
name of his informant, at the inquest held on 
the body of the starved John Bird. Having 
been in the inquest-room at the time, I hope 
you will allow me to acquaint your readers 
and the public, that Thomas Marsh, the in- 
formant, was present when the question was 
asked by a juryman, as to who sent the 
notice to the coroner, when Marsh desired 
that his name might not be concealed, and 
asked to be examined as a witness. He 
stated that he had communicated only the 
truth, and he did not fear to be questioned 
on oath regarding it. I am, Sir, your obe- 
dient servant, 

An INHABITANT OF WIGAN. 
Dec. 30, 1841. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mr. Richard Hunt.—The charge of per- 
jury is libellous, and the more so that it is 
groundless. The law did not forbid the 
party from calling himself “a surgeon.” 
The coroner may have acted with perfect 
propriety in summoning the witness, who, 
however, was not entitled to any fee for his at- 
tendance, under the Medical Witnesses’ Act. 
Mr. Hunt could not give any information 
that was not second-hand, and therefore not 
receivable as evidence, unless he had made a 
post-mortem examination of the body, which 
he was not entitled to do without a previous 
order from the coroner. Of course the 
coroner never pays the fee to assistants who 
are not legally-qualified medical men. It 
would form an illegal charge in his accounts. 
As for the principle on which the summoning 
of medical evidence should be regulated, we 
have already fully explained the practice 
which, as the law now stands, should be ob- 
served at inquests. Respecting the treat- 
ment of the man, Montgomery, that question 
does not come under our judgment. Cer- 
tainly, all persons who are not legally quali- 
fied to practise in what are called medical 
cases, are liable to prosecution under the Act 
of 1815. Any other point relating to medical 
witnesses on which our correspondent enter- 
tains a doubt, may be cleared up by an exa- 
mination of the late remarks in Tue Lancet 
on that subject. 

Chirurgus suggests that medical practi- 
tioners should not give “ lunatic certificates” 
without the remuneration of fee,—nor yet, so 
often as some of them have done, with a fee. 

The announcement of Dr. Henry Bird, in 
the Chelmsford Chronicle, was duly received, 
but, alas! so many advertisements of a simi- 
lar character daily come before us, that we 
have not space to enumerate them. We can 
see, moreover, plainly enough, that a mere 
verdict of “ quackery” passed upon them in 
the Court of the Medical Press, is only an 
useless attempt to repress the discreditable 
practice of advertising professional arrivals, 
removals, anxieties, and capabilities. We 
can but occasionally, by a notice now and 
then, keep the advertisers aware that their 
doings are not consistent with the proper 
acts of men of science and good reputation. 
The efforts of all these gentlemen, however, 
seem to be directed specially to proving that 
medicine is not a science, but a trade. 

The subject embraced by the letter of 
Dr. James B. Thompson is under careful 
consideration in the quarter where it is most 
likely that something useful will be really 
done. For that reason we do not insert his 
letter, since it would not be desirable to make 
an appeal in directions whence no response 
might be obtained, and superfluous to stimu- 
late parties who are already in active move- 
ment, 

The letter of Mr, Maugham next week. 


CORRESPONDENTS. 








The communications of many correspondents, 
before announced, are in type for early pub- 
lication. 

A, B. (Canterbury.)—The facts must be 
received as they stand. If the controversy 
that would follow the question promised to 
be profitable, in proportion to the space re- 
quired, it should be inserted. 

Anti-2.—The advertisement of Mr. Cla- 
ridge is very quackish, but a thousand- 
handed man could not stop the mouths of 
such advertisers. 

Dr. Henry M‘Cormack, of Belfast, is 
about to publish a work on the “ Practice of 
Medicine,” in one volume, that is intended 
to be ready for issue against the arrival of 
* the forthcoming season.” A few specimen 
pages have been laid before us, from which, 
however, we can only estimate one thing, but 
that an important one, namely, the style of 
the author, and of that it is almost a model 
of excellence. 

Mr. R.S.B. could compel the runaway to 
appear before a justice of the peace, and if 
the youth persisted in the alleged contumacy, 
might successfully maintain an action against 
the parent. But, probably, the better pro- 
ceeding would be to point out to him that his 
application to be examined for the licence to 
practise medicine as an apothecary could be 
met at the hall by the announcement that he 
had not served the requisite term of appren- 
ticeship, by nearly a year. The fact of the 
operation, although barely justifiable, may be 
overlooked ; but an untoward result might 
have rendered the proceeding very untoward 
for the unqualified practitioner. 

A Coroner.—A note on the subject, signed 
“ An Inhabitant of Wigan,” is inserted at 
p. 519 of the current number of Tue Lancer. 
Mr. Rogerson, the coroner, was entirely free 
from blame in the matter. It appears that 
the informant requested that his name might 
not be concealed, and that he publicly de- 
sired at the inquest to be examined as a 
witness. 

Dinner to Mr. J. I.—We entertain not the 
slightest doubt that the chairman spoke the 
truth, when he stated that the medical client 
of Mr. I. was, and is, held in the highest 
esteem and respect by his friends—the best 
judges of his character and reputation, but it 
would hardly be advisable at this time to 
revive the disagreeable and calumnious sub- 
ject which gave origin to the meeting by the 
publication of the report. We cordially con- 
gratulate both the medical practitioner on 
the harmlessness with which he has escaped 
from the villanous designs, and the solicitor 
who has been so magnificently remunerated 
for his “ gratuitous” services. Seldom do 
medical gentlemen meet with rewards equally 
noble and gratifying for services rendered 
gratuitously to their clients. 

The communications of Mr. Barrow and 
some other correspondents are unavoidably 
delayed for a week, 
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